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THE INTERREGNUM IN ITALY. 


HE noble self-abnegation of GARIBALDI is conspicuously 

illustrated by the superficial inconsistencies of his recent 
eonduct. If there had been any theatrical element of affec- 
tation in his heroism, he would have shrouded his intentions 
and impulses in imposing mystery. His hostility to Cavour 
would have been expressed in secret remonstrances and in- 
trigues, or it would have interfered with his loyal devotion 
to the Kune and to the cause of Italian unity. The Libe- 
rator of Italy is great enough to complete his enterprise by 
an act of simple duty, without troubling himself to reconcile 
his practical proceedings with his more ambitious aspira- 
tions. In resigning his Dictatorial office, GariBaLDI may 
be advantageously compared even with the least histrionic 
of heroes and patriots. Wasnineton himself was con- 
sciously surrounded by universal respect and admiration 
when he solicited from the Congress his parting audience ; 
but Garrpatpr has been the object of ridicule, of criticism, 
and of suspicion, and while he falsifies the prognostications 
of his adversaries, he admits to a certain extent the errors 
which they denounced. The same generous sincerity dic- 
tated the promise of proclaiming Italian unity from the 
Quirinal, and the actual surrender of absolute power into 
the hands of Vicror Emmanvet. The present generation 
has been fruitful in the production of brilliant adven- 
turers; but the combination of romantic daring and mar- 
vellous success with chivalrous honesty and simplicity 
places the Italian leader immeasurably above the charla- 
tans who have contrived to raise themselves to the 
head of parties or of nations. There is something almost 
touching in the candid ignorance which accepted Bertani 
as a political guide and ALExANDRE Dumas as an oracle in 
art. The exaggerated respect which men of action some- 
times entertain for the world of talk and of books naturally 
accounts for mistakes which scandalize competent judges. 
Happily, GariBaLpI combined with his credulous openness 
a fund of practical good sense and a perception of immediate 
expediency. According to his letters and proclamations, 
there seemed to be no issue from the complications which 
had arisen; but it was necessary that the interreguum 
should be terminated, and accordingly the simple process of 
annexation has been at once adopted. 

Universal suffrage has, as usual, proved itself a farce. 
Serious political convictions rarely admit of unanimity, but 
in modern times it has been discovered that entire popula- 
tions can be trusted to crowd together like sheep. Savoy 
and Nice voted themselves into servitude, and Tuscany and 
Romagna adopted freedom and independence with equal 
readiness and harmony. Naples and Sicily accept Vicror 
EMMANUEL as readily as they would have passed a vote of 
confidence in Ferpinanp or Francis if they had been re- 
quired, a few months ago, to certify their acquiescence 
in existing facts. There are undoubtedly different parties in 
Southern Italy, nor is it even certain that a numerical majo- 
rity of inhabitants approves of the revolution which has 
been promoted by the enlightened classes ; but prejudice, 
independence, and originality vanish in the presence of the 
ballot-box. The voters, accustomed to official pressure, pro- 
bably anticipate unpleasant consequences as likely to ensue 
from any show of disaffection to a new and unintelligible 
state of things. In some provinces, the act of adhesion to 
the Italian Kingdom may express « genuine detestation of 
the Boursnon dynasty ; but the mob of Naples and the moun- 
taineers of the Abruzzi are equally disqualified from deciding 
on their own political destiny or on the interests of their 
country. If the vote were more than a fiction, a curious 
question might be raised as to the course which would be 
adopted if the decision were favourable to the dethroned 
Monarch. Count Cavour would scarcely apologize for the 


misadventure of Castel-Fidardo ; nor would GartBaLp1 sub- 
stitute the white flag for the Italian ensign on St. Elmo. 
The Kine and the Dictator have in truth issued a congé 
d’elire to the popular chapter, in the just confidence that no 
interference with their own policy will be attempted. The 
best excuse for the use of a discreditable machinery is to be 
found in the prudence of conciliating as far as possible the 
support of France. 

otwithstanding the disquieting movements of French 
troops within the Roman frontier, it seems certain that, after 
many changes of purpose, the Emperor Napotzon will ac- 
knowledge the Italian Kingdom. In his latest manifesto, 
all former schemes of federation and disunion are tacitly 
renounced. The official apologist of the Imperial policy ex- 
plains, with unwonted adherence to truth, the reasons which 
rendered any open resistance to the Italian movement inex- 
pedient or dangerous. “Italy, England, and Europe” would 
undoubtedly have regarded intervention as a mode of esta- 
blishing an obnoxious French supremacy in the Peninsula. 
“ An organized and | genes Italy is henceforth in the inte- 
“rest of Euro yy consecrating it by an act of high 
“ jurisdiction, Europe would show as much prudence as 
“ justice.” Nothing can be juster than the French declara- 
tion, although one half of Europe is at present assembled at 
Warsaw with the express purpose of protesting against the 
accomplished union of Italy. France herself endeavoured, 
as long as possible, to keep the peninsula divided, and 
it is highly improbable that any Congress will, for 
many years, ratify the acts of Cavour and Ganri- 
BALDI. The Kingdom of Italy will, nevertheless, not 
fall to the ground, for the simple reason that it is at 
last strong enough to stand. The greatest danger to its 
independence would arise from a premature attack on 
Austria, involving not only the probability of military 
disaster, but the misfortune of relying on French support, 
and of submitting to the conditions on which aid might 
be conceded. There is too much reason to fear that 
GaRIBALDI, in closing his Italian enterprise, has pledged 
nimself to assist the cause of insurrection in Hungary. It 
will be well for Italy as well as for Austria if the new 
Charter so far satisfies the Hungarians as to leave no 
opening for domestic revolution or. for the interference of 
foreigners. Out of his own country, GariBaLpI would sink 
from a patriot into a cosmopolitan adventurer ; and in the 
unforeseen contingencies of a general war, it is possible that 
reaction might take place in Southern Italy. The report 
that General Turr has sailed on a secret expedition with 
the Hungarian Legion can scarcely indicate any inimical 
design against the Austrian dominions. With Gaeta, 
Capua, and Messina still in the hands of the enemy, 
GaRIBALDI would not divert some of his most trustworthy 
forces to a new and gratuitous enterprise. 

The honest Dictator has selected an odd opportunity for 
the publication of his plan for disbanding all European 
armies and establishing universal peace. With one actual 
struggle and two prospective wars on his hands, GaRIBALDI 
can scarcely hope to strengthen his arguments by the autho- 
rity of his pwn example. He probably assumes that the 
general disarmament is to be preceded by the voluntary 
evacuation of Venice and of Rome. Indeed, he suggests that 
it is time for Austria and Turkey to come to an end, either by 
compulsion from without or by voluntary suicide in the 
interest of their subject populations. It is not clear what 
Governments are to be substituted in the large territories 
which would be left without a ruler, unless the benevolent 
—— seriously proposes that, to save armies and navies, 

rope should be constituted into a single State. There can 
be no doubt of the economy and convenience which would 
result from the discontinuance of war and from the decrease 
of the costly preparation which it involves. Yet perliaps the 
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re-establishment of ‘a ‘universal Roman Empire would 
be. toorheavy, price to pay even for the abolition of 
all international hostilities, . It is, however, useless and un- 
gracious to criticise an amiable theorist who reasons, in the in- 
tervals of fighting, as successfully as a German metaphysician 
might fight after spending twelve hours a day over his pro- 
found lucubrations. If it amuses GaRIBALDI to indulge in 
harmless speculations, he is fully entitled to a recreation 
which he has earned by almost unparalleled services in the 
field. Whenever his country requires the exercise of energy 
and devotion he will be ready to answer the call; but it 
would seem that the ordinary transaction of political business 
is not well suited to his individual aptitudes. Ancient 
dramatists found that gods were troublesome personages to 
deal with, except when it became to untie by 
supernatural aid some inextricable knot in the story. In 
actual life it is similarly found that heroes of the type of 
GaRIBALDI are better suited to great and beneficent revolu- 
tions than to the red tape of everyday life. 


THE NEXT AMERICAN PRESIDENT. 


T seems we must now be prepared for whatever good or 
evil consequences may result from the election of a 
Republican to the Presidency of the United States, 
Americans always consider that the candidate who com- 
mauds the votes of the great central State of Pennsylvania 
is sure to be nominated by the Union, and the news which 
has just been received, that the preliminary Pennsylvanian 
elections are entirely in favour of the Republicans, is much 
more than usually important in a contest like the present. 
The southern counties of Pennsylvania abut on slave-holding 
districts. Their inhabitants are therefore familiar with the 
spectacle of slavery, and look on it with none of the horror 
and dislike which is felt by those who know it only by 
report. Pennsylvania, too, is peopled by Germans to a 
much greater extent than any other State, and it is a sin- 
gular proof of the deep moral debasement which is contracted 
through living under the despotisms of Central Europe, that 
a German settler in the United States, though himself 
wildly anarchical in his views, can always be enlisted on 
behalf of any form of oppression which shields itself under 
the name of democracy. When, therefore, Pennsylvania 
votes for Mr. Apranam LincoLy, it may be assumed that 
the difficult undertaking of rallying the whole of the 
Northern States to one candidate is no longer hopeless. 
The unexpected defection of one or more of the smaller 
States may still throw the election into the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but, on the whole, it is likely that in a week or 
two we shall hear that the coalitions which have been got 
up on the eve of the struggle have failed to counterbalance 
the great advantage obtained through the disruption of the 
Democratic party, and that Mr. Lincoty has been returned 
by the vote of the entire North. 

The new President does not enter on his duties till the 
commencement of next year, and even then it will be long 
before he enjoys substantial power. His installation implies 
no immediate change in the legislative bodies. ‘The Senate 
will be bitterly hostile to him by a large majority, and the 
House of Representatives, though opposed to President 
Bucuanan, will not be very friendly to Mr. Lincouy. 
Inasmuch, however, as the election of Mr. Lincoxy, if it 
really takes place, will have proved that the people of the 
United States have, for the moment, committed themselves 
to Republican opinions, the efforts of the Republican Adminis- 
tration will doubtless be directed to keeping the country 
in its present frame of mind unti] the regular course of 
American institutions has brought first the Lower House of 
Congress, and then the Upper, into harmony with the 
popular disposition, This can only be done by a popular 
exercise of such executive authority as the new Presipent 
will possess, and it is useless to deny that here emerges the 
dangerous aspect of the change of government. The Re- 
publicans are entirely new men. Consisting of large con- 
tingents from both the Democratic and the old Whig parties, 
they have absorbed multitudes of the rank and file, but have 
attracted few of the leaders, The experienced politicians 
and trained statesmen of the Democrats are either 
with Mr. Dovetass or with Mr. Breckenripgs ; those 
of the Whigs fullow Mr. Bet. It is with new tools 
that Mr. Lixcoxy, himself an untried man, will have to 
do his work. It is true that the Republicans have loudly 
proclaimed that they intend to inaugurate the reign of 
public virtue; but the question is, what their notion of 


public virtue may be. Many of them have asserted that the 
person of most mark among them, Mr. Szwarp, is, excluded 
from the Presidency by bis very virtues; and yet Mr 
Sewarp strikes the foreign observer as one of the most un- 
principled politicians who ever tried to gratify an interested 
ambition. In his appeals.to all the vulgarest prejudices of 
Americans, in pandering to their greed of territory, in abuse 
of this country, and in deference to the mali t hatreds 
of the Irish immigrants, he has outdone all his contem- 
poraries ; and, as we have just seen, he is not above trying 
to reconcile his countrymen of the North to the threatened 
secession of the South by the silly promise that they will 
soon have the British dependencies, Yet this very Mr. 
Sewarp will almost certainly have the refusal of the 
Secretaryship of State—in other words, the Foreign 
Secretaryship—in Mr. Lincoty’s Government. From such 
an Administration, openly conducted on the principle of 
keeping the American masses in good humour with the 
Republicans, foreign countries can expect nothing but ill- 
will and annoyance. The series of petty insults and small 
wrongs by which President Pierce di himself, and 
from which Mr. Bucnanan has wisely and honourably 
abstained, will probably recommence as soon as Mr. 
Livcoun is in power; and the peace of the world will be 
in danger of disturbance, not through any desire of the 
European Powers to engage in a contest with the United 
States, but from the difficulty of submitting without loss of 
honour to outrages which one would be glad to treat with 
simple contempt. 

It is, perhaps, fortunate that the American Senate 
is likely to be in conflict with Mr. Lincotn during the 
greater part of his Presidency. The Senate shares the 
execative powers of the President to a very considerable 
extent, and exercises a special control over his foreign ad- 
ministration. He cannot make war or treaties, nor can he 
appoint a Minister Plenipotentiary, without the assent of the 
Senate. Of late years, this checking power, though every 
now and then beneficially exerted, as in the case of Mr. 
Bucuanan’s Mexican treaty which the Senate rejected, has 
been far less efficiently used than the Constitution intended. 
The long popularity of the Democratic party in the Union 
has had the effect of producing a series of Presidents whose 
opinions were in harmony with those of the majority of the 
Senators, and the ordinary tendency of the Senate was rather 
to help the President out of scrapes than to control his 
policy. But if Mr. Lincoun succeeds to office, the PREsIDENT 
will represent the party to which the majority of the Senate 
is violently opposed, and we may confidently calculate on its 
watchfulness being sharpened by its dislike. No measure of 
irrational hostility to Great Britain, originating with Mr. 
Liycotn’s Government, will be suffered to go to extreme 
lengths so long as the composition of the Senate remains as 
at present; nor is there any prospect of this composition 
being very rapidly altered, since the tenure of the sena- 
torian seats is long, and comparatively unaffected by changes 
of opinion among the numerical majority of American 
citizens. 

The Northern newspapers assure us, with wonderful una- 
nimity, that the election of Mr. Lixcotn will not entail the 
disruption of the Union. It is always safest to prophesy of 
any considerable event that it will not take place, and there- 
fore we will assume that these comforting assurances may be 
relied on. The disruption of the Democrats will have un- 
questionably much broken the shock likely to be given to 
Southern feeling by the nomination of a Republican ; for 
most of the Southerners entertain such bitter hatred of Mr. 
Dovexass, the seceding Democrat, that they seem at present 
to regard the prospect of having a Republican President 
almost with complacency. But the degree in which Mr. 
Lancoun’s Government will be embroiled with the South 
depends very much on its own self-command and discretion. 
An incoming President is expected by his party to displace 
all the functionaries on the other side whom he has the power 
of removing, and it is a maxim of modern American politics 
that it is cowardice in the Chief Magistrate to let himself 
be served by officers whose principles compel them to thwart 
his policy. But the application of this rule to the Southern 
States by Mr. Lrxcoxn will be difficult indeed. No Southerner 
who desires to keepa whole skin will consent to take a Postmas- 
tership or Tidewaitership from the Republican Prestpent ; and 
yet it is difficult to believe that American partisanship will 
tolerate the abandonment of the “ spoils of war” to placemen 
who are probably subscribing a percentage on their salaries 
for the subversion of the dominant principles. Mr. Lixconn 
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has a fair opportunity of displaying the superior virtue of 
which his party boasts by breaking through the scandalous 
rule of displacement which General Jackson founded, and 
which, more than any other cause, has helped to deprave 
American political morality. But in that case the new 
principle must not be confined to the Southern States. 


THE AUSTRIAN CHARTER. 


bre new Austrian Charter appears to be liberal, well- 
considered, and prudently bold. It is for the Hun- 
garians to decide whether the Imperial Court has acknow- 
ledged its defeat in time. Three obnoxious members of the 
Ministry are dismissed, including Count Tuvy, the notorious 
author of the Concordat ; and, in the midst of more pressing 
troubles, the Porr will probably have the satisfaction of 
seeing the fruits of his latest victory snatched from his hands 
through the practical abrogation of his cherished compact 
with Austria. The Emperor Francis Josepn, though he 
formerly deserved Dr. characteristic eulogies, has 
discovered that his Catholic subjects have no desire to ex- 
change their own liberties for the pleasure of persecuting 
Protestants. The Council of the Empire, the Diets of the 
Provinces, and the Hungarian Parliament, will assuredly 
abolish all regulations which have been devised for the pur- 
pose of making clergy or laity the slaves of Rome. The 
suppression of the Ministry of Religion will have already 
removed a principal cause of discontent. 

The new Charter, or fundamental law, is favourably dis- 
tinguished from modern paper constitutions. Based in a great 
measure on historical rights, it dispenses with the show of sim- 
plicity and uniformity which has so often tended in practice to 
despotic centralization. The peoples and races which have 
been casually brought together under the House of Haps- 
BuRG have no desire of forming, like the Italians, one united 
nation. The general representation which was proposed by 
the minority of the Council of the Empire may possibly be 
established when existing jealousies and differences have been 
smoothed over by time ; but at present an Imperial Assembly 
elected directly by the people, even if it had been approved in 
Bohemia or in the Tyrol, would inevitably have found itself 
in collision with the Hungarian Parliament. The Council 
which has lately prepared the way for the new Charter may 
perhaps gradually develope itself into an Imperial Legislature. 
Freedom of speech, accompanied by publicity of debate, fur- 
nishes the best security for the independence of any delibe- 
rative assembly. The Reichsrath, although many of its mem- 
bers are directly nominated by the Crown, is incomparably 
more respectable and powerful than the sham Legislature 
which is supposed to represent universal suffrage in France. 
The Council, including a majority of representatives elected by 
the Provincial Diets, will from this time forward control all 
loans, all sales and mortgages of public property, posts, rail- 
ways, and telegraphs, and, above all, those matters of coinage 
and currency which have been so ruinously mismanaged by 
the Austrian Executive. General questions affecting the 
non-Hungarian provinces will be referred to Committees of 
Council representing the different localities, while affairs 
which are strictly provincial will be left to the management 
of the Diets. 

The restoration of the Hungarian Constitution is the 
most important article of the Charter. The Parliament is 
to be revived, the Magyar language is to be used in its 
debates, and the suspended University of Pesth is to be re- 
opened. The Emperor, who has always been regarded by 
zealous Hungarians as a lawless usurper, undertakes to cure 
the defect in his title by a formal coronation, at which he 
will, like his ancestors, swear to preserve the ancient Con- 
stitution. It will be well for the peace of Europe if the 
nobles and people of Hungary are satisfied with the tardy 
concession of their rights) Many malcontents will be ready 
to insinuate that the Imperial concessions are fraudulent, 
and it is evident that they are only extorted by necessity ; 
but the Hungarians are not helpless Neapolitans to dread 
the vengeance of a reactionary tyrant, and the institutions 
which are now offered may be so administered as to furnish 
their own sufficient guarantee. The nation which, in the 
absence of all its franchises, has reduced the central 
Government to submission, may safely rely on its chiefs and 
representatives to guard its re-established liberties from 
future encroachment. The present Emprror has been the 
enemy and persecutor of Hungary, and for ten or eleven 
years he has done his utmost to establish a vulgar level 
of servitude among all races of his subjects; but the 


Charter involves .a distinct ‘admission ‘that: the:experiment 
has utterly failed, though it was.triéd-under the most advan- 
tageous circumstances.’ Free communities ought'té know 
how to suppress personal resentments when the public 
interests require some display of confidence in, return for 
advantageous concessions. It is not impossible « that, 
after the harsh and pedantic blunders of his youth, the 
Emperor of AusTRIA may, through the teaching of expe- 
rience, learn to throw aside the bigoted and tyrannical 
prejudices of his education. Hungary is strong enough 
to rely on herself, and therefore to believe in Imperial 
good faith; and the dangerous alternative of civil war 
may at least be kept in reserve. Although the Kingdom 
outweighs in power and importance all the remaining pro- 
vinces of the Empire, it would only become, if its inde- 
pendence were achieved, a State of the second rank; and the 
periodical encroachments of Austrian centralization would 
be ill exchanged for the formidable patronage of Russia, 
especially as it is doubtful whether the dependent Sclavonic 
provinces would permanently acknowledge the supremacy of 
an independent Magyar Government. The elements of civil 
dissension, which proved fatal to the national cause in 1849, 
still exist as at the time when Kossuru alienated the gentry 
and the army. The acceptance of the Constitution will sub- 
stitute party conflicts for armed secessions ; and, if the Impe- 
rial Government still retains obnoxious prerogatives, the 
Parliament will enjoy opportunities of extending the liberties 
which it will represent and protect. ; 

There is undoubtedly reason to believe that the revived 
loyalty of the Austrian provinces is expected to furnish new 
facilities for a war in Italy; but Councils and Parliaments 
are less warlike and impulsive than absolute kings and their 
courtiers. The Council of the Empire will scarcely be dis- 
posed to commence its reforms by an increase of the debt, or 
to acquiesce in the old-fashioned Austrian device of depre- 
ciating the currency. The Hungarians, notwithstanding 
their military propensities, must be conscious that the resto- 
ration of their rights is mainly owing to the successes of 
GARIBALDI and to the establishment of the Italian kingdom. 
The Emperor himself ought to be aware that foreign wars 
add materially to the danger of great constitutional changes. 
English experience proves that important domestic measures 
are only practicable in time of peace; and in Austria, an 
interference in favour of the Pope would be necessarily asso- 
ciated with fears of the hated Concordat. 

One consequence of the Austrian Charter is independent 
of uncertain and speculative contingencies. The absolutist 
reaction which seemed a few years ago universally 
triumphant on the Continent has broken down through its 
own inherent weakness. Recreant Englishmen who still 
worship the star of Louis Napoteon must at least dis- 
claim their former expressions of admiration for the policy 
of ScHwarzENBERG. The formal retractation of Austria 
proves that despotism derived its sole strength from the 
democratic follies of 1848. In Italy, and in all the vast 
territories of the House of Hapspune, representative institu- 
tions are restored through an irresistible necessity in spite 
of demagogues and of tyrants. Within ten years after the 
general suppression of liberty, Russia and France are left as 
the only despotisms in Europe. When the French armies 
next cross their frontier they will do well to assume the 
championship of religion, of order, and generally of that 
great principle which amounts to a negation of political 
freedom. The liberties of Europe will probably long remain 
incomplete, but in theory the right of every nation to 
manage its own affairs is acknowledged in every Court 
except at Paris and St. Petersburg. In Austria, the doc- 
trine of central despotism has been subjected to the most 
decisive test, and the failure of the experiment may serve as 
a warning to selfish poteutates and to servile populations, 


MISSIONARY SUCCESSES IN THE EAST. 


ren extremely interesting information has recently 
been received from the agents of several missionary 
bodies in India, reporting successes in conversion on a 
more than respectable scale. These successes are of a 
peculiar kind. They have taken place, not among those 
classes of the native population which have hitherto en- 
grossed the largest share of the missionary’s attention, but 
among certain of the wild tribes, the supposed descendants 
of the aboriginal race which peopled the Peninsula before 
the Hindoo immigration. The fact that these savages have 
recently been Christianized almost by wholesale has very 
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considerable importance. It has long been a theory with 
m«ny persons who have a thorough knowledge of India, that 
the feeble impression made by Christianity on the native 
mind is attributable to a mistake of the Christian teachers 
in beginning their attempts in the wrong quarter. These 
critics have suggested that if missionary efforts were mainly 
directed to the low castes and wild tribes, there might be 
almost no limit to the progress of proselytism. Neither 
Christianity, they urge, nor any other faith has ever been 
propagated by converting the highest sacerdotal and intel- 
lectual representatives of the superstition which was to be 
dethroned. The proper way is to attack the neglected 
classes, and then the leaders of the old belief may be left to 
come over at their own time. But this advice has been 
mostly treated by the missionary bodies as the suggestion of 
insidious hostility, and, though they cannot be charged with 
altogether neglecting the despised and rejected of the Hindoo 
religious system, the pride of their emissaries has always 
been to announce the conversion of a Brahmin at least once 
in a twelvemonth. 

There are few more curious illustrations of the weakness 
of human nature than the influence of the caste-system on 
Europeans in India. It affects men of all shades of opinion, 
and of all degrees of intellectual strength. The old Civil 
Servant has long been accused of believing in the hierarchy 
of native blood ; and everybody knows the length to which 
similar prepossessions were carried by the officers of the 
former Bengal army. But in order to have a belief in caste, 
it is by no means necessary to have made a special study of 
India and the Hindoos. The most truculent shopkeeper or 
planter, amid his revilings of the “ niggers,” is nevertheless 
insensibly persuaded that caste makes one nigger superior to 
another. ‘The prejudice from the very first extended to the 
missionaries. Ever since the diary rendered famous by 
Sypney Smirn, which recorded day by day the progress of a 
Brabmin in religious knowledge, and ended with the entry, 
“This morning the Brahmin decamped,” there has always 
been a decided preference for Brahmin and high-caste con- 
versions. That the preference is to a great extent uncon- 
scious must be freely admitted. The missionaries often 
boast that 1n their schools high-caste and low-caste stand side 
by side ; but it is nevertheless easy to see, from their reports 
to the parent sacieties, how great a difference the status of 
the convert makes in the dignity of the conversion. It 
happens, moreover, that the pupils who surround the mis- 
sionary teacher are generally Brahmins in great majority. 
The reason of this is, that, as the Brahmin is confined to a 
comparatively small number of avocations in life, most of 
them requiring some degree of intellectual cultivation, the 
value of education is very much more recognised among the 
members of this caste than in any other. As most of 
them are wretchedly poor, they will flock to the missionary 
school or to any other school at which they can obtain edu- 
cation for nothing. From a religious point of view, however, 
they are the most unpromising of scholars. The Director of 
Public Instruction at Bombay, in some recent reports, has 
told us pretty plainly what goes on at the missionary schools. 
The pupils will read any number of chapters in the Bible 
and hear in silence any amount of exhortation to Christianity, 
nor is the school perceptibly thinned by the attempted prose- 
lytism. But let an actual conversion once take place, and it 
empties instantly. Meantime, the school is really an engine, 
and a comparatively impotent one, for the Christianization of 
Brahmins. Here and there, it is true, a pupil of lower caste 
mingles with the Brahmin scholars. But the low castes, it 
must be recollected, care little or nothing for education. A 
public school, however good and cheap the instruction given, 
is no attraction tothem. If they are to be converted, they 
must be dealt with by some special: machinery, specially 
adapted to their miserable circumstances and low intellectual 
condition. 

The great truth to be borne in mind is, that there exist 
large bodies of men in India, making up together a mino- 
rity respectable numerically, who have everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by conversion to Christianity. The 


utmost penalty with which the Hindoo doctors menace a re- | 


negade from the higher castes is degradation to the level 
of one of these outcasts. Why should the missionaries so 
obstinately continue to wage their struggle with Hindooism 
under the most unfavourable conditions? The Brahmins 
are an aristocracy, but an aristocracy of birth only—not one 
of position or wealth. When they are asked to become 
Christians, they are, in fact, asked to strip themselves volun- 
tarily of the one distinction which lifts them above the rest of 


mankind, and reconciles them to the manifold disadvantages of 
fortune under which they labour. Added to this, their 
minds, even before they have reached physical maturity, have 
undergone everything which can most unfit them to be the 
recipients of new religious truth. Their intellect has been 
saturated with dogma and emasculated by perverse philo- 
sophy, their imagination has been distorted by monstrous 
legends,and their morality has been sapped by mp pride. 
These difficulties do not embarrass the teacher who digs 
into the lowest strata of the native population. The 
lowest castes have nothing to unlearn and nothing 
to lose; and these advantages more than counterbalance 
the special impediments which stand in the way of their 
conversion. Certainly they are immensely the inferiors of 
the Brahmin, physically and intellectually. Great efforts 
would have to be made before they could be brought to under- 
stand the nature of the boon proffered to them, and 
doubtless a system almost wholly new would have to be 
devised for their mental and moral, as well as for their 
religious elevation. But the field is one from which some 
sort of crop may almost certainly be raised, while the soil 
hitherto tilled is one apparently exhausted by pernicious 
cultivation. There is, moreover, one great precedent for 
the experiment in the past history of Brahminical India. 
Once before we know that India was converted to a faith 
which was not that of the Brahmins, and we have no 
scanty evidence of the way in which the conversion was 
effected. Buddhism, like every religious system which has 
spread widely or endured long, began with the poor and 
oppressed. It is ascertained that its earliest teachers 
addressed themselves to those classes which had nothing 
to hope for from the existing system, and no reason to 
love it ; and when these were gained over, the Brahminical 
superstition and the institution of caste disappeared together. 
It is difficult to understand why so memorable an example, 
is laid so little to heart by the missionaries. 

We are aware that the parent societies will assert that in 
fact they do not neglect the low castes and outcasts. In 
form, it is true that they do not ; but we have shown that 
their system is one which, by its natural operation, brings 
the missionary in contact with the higher castes, and not 
with the lower. They will tell us that they scrupulously 
refrain from making any distinction ; but the truth is, it is 
absolutely necessary to make distinctions, only these dis- 
tinctions should be in favour of the classes which excite in 
the Brahmin unutterable loathing or unmitigated contempt. 
Surely the attempt to win over the aristocracy has now been 
made long enough, and with sufficient poverty of results to 
excuse the missionary to his own conscience if, to a certain 
extent, and for a time, he deserts the old field for a new one. 
If the recent accounts are to be trusted, the wild tribes are 
likely to come over to Christianity one after another ; and 
here the one advantage of the missionary has arisen from his 
addressing himself to men who, however rude and savage, 
were unsophisticated by Hindooism. It remains to be seen 
whether any similar result can be obtained by labouring in 
the depths of Hindoo society, among men almost as degraded 
and as much excluded from the benefits of Hindooism as 
Santhals and Khonds. 


THE OXFORD ELECTIONS. 


NDER ordinary circumstances, academical elections 
would be matters of slight interest to the public; 
but at present an exceptional importance attaches to the 
effort which Oxford and Cambridge are making, under the 
free institutions partially restored to them by Mr. GLapstong, 
to resume the great national position which they held in 
former times. ‘Though the even teuor of political and social 
development in England is happily not disturbed by such con- 
vulsions as are hurling down thrones on the Continent, it is 
idle to doubt that everywhere the ancient objects of human 
reverence are beginning to be touched with decay. A par- 
tial interregnum may everywhere ensue in the allegiance of 
society, during which great intellectual institutions may 
be called on to play an unusually important part. It may be 
their task and their glory to wrestle with the barbarism of a 
commercial and industrial era as they once wrestled with 
the barbarism of the feudal system. Great destinies may 
await them for some time to come, unless— 


Frigidus obstiterit circum precordia sanguis— 


unless the lethargy which attends on their great endowments 
can be broken through, and they can manage, within any rea- 
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sonable period of time, to infuse vigour into their government, 
by putting the brain into the head and restoring to the 
stomach those organs of which the stomach is the natural 
abode. 

The elections which have just taken place at Oxford show 
a tendency upwards. ‘The new Council will, on the whole, 
be an improvement on the old, both in capacity and libe- 
rality. We note with considerable pleasure the entrance 
into the academical government of a really eminent lite 
man, in the person of Dr. Stantey. To tell the truth, the 
intellectual eminence of Oxford has too long been more 
honoured abroad than at home. At home, its place in opinion 
has been usurped by large sinecure incomes and an aca- 
demical squirearchy parading in scarlet to the sound of the 
jubilant organ in the University church. The academical 
mind is also liable to a superstitious reverence for what 
are called in Colleges “good men of business”—that is, 
men who, by managing College finance, have learned to 
do well what a good secretary would do still better, but 
who are generally altogether devoid of practical capacity of 
a high kind. The Oxford Council have to legislate for 
great literary interests, with which a very good bursar 
may be wholly incompetent to deal. It is to be re- 
gretted that the lay studies and the lay professions should 
still be unrepresented in a Council which has not to provide 
for theology and the clerical profession alone. This, as well 
as some other evils, is partly to be attributed to Sir W. 
HEatHcoTe’s amendment on the Oxford University Act, 
foisting all the parish clergy of Oxford into the Congregation 
of the University—an unwise move, even in a party sense; 
for the natural result of such artificial devices for giving in- 
fluence to a particular body is to bring that body into odium, 
which will not fail to be the case in the present instance. 
The “ Minorities Clause,” on the other hand, justifies, by its 
action in the Oxford constituency, the horror entertained of 
it by Mr. Bricur as an obstacle to the unbounded domina- 
tion of majorities. Through the operation of this clause, the 
representatives of the ecclesiastical minority in Oxford come 
into the Council by the side of the leaders of the majority. 
Dr. Stanzey, indeed, through his personal popularity, polled 
exactly the same number of votes as Dr. Pusey—a curious 
occurrence, not only in academical but in ecclesiastical 
history. 

There can be no doubt that, so far, free institutions and 
open councils have worked as well at Oxford as elsewhere. 
The academical assembly has not been disgraced by any of 
those portentous scenes of folly which were predicted by specu- 
lative men, always hyperbolically practical iv paper discussions. 
The more garrulous and maundering orators of the House 
of Commons might perhaps take a lesson from Oxford 
debates. The unity of the University, and with its unity 
its practical vigour, has been greatly restored by the meet- 
ings of all the Colleges in Congregation to discuss matters 
of common interest, and able men begin to exercise over the 
University at large the influence which before was too 
much confined to a single Common Room. If legislation 
seems to move somewhat heavily, and the number of re- 
jected statutes has been rather considerable, it is partly 
because some very ill-considered measures have of late been 
submitted to the House, and partly because the forms of legis- 
lation are so preposterous that it is almost mechanically im- 
possible for any complicated measure to pass, Statutes are 
thrown upon the table by the Council with no one to ex- 
- them to the House or take charge of them in 

ebate. There is no going into committee or separate 
discussion of details—a want which, in the case of an 
intricate Examination Statute, for instance, is almost in- 
evitably fatal to success. No opportunity is afforded of 
moving for information or asking for explanations of any 
kind. It will scarcely be credited by those who are ac- 
eustomed to see every parish vestry discuss and decide its 
own concerns, that one of the first corporations in the 
land, in order to suppress its folly and garrulity, is allowed 
liberty of speech only on the day of bringing in a measure, 
not on the day of voting—a contrivance which, to say 
nothing of the ignominy, seems designed to secure that 
measures shall be discussed by one set of people end voted 
on by another. If the governing body of Oxford wish legis- 
lation to go on well, they must adopt the forms and concede 
the facilities which experience has shown to be necessary to 
its good conduct elsewhere. People cannot make bricks 
without straw, or discuss details without going into Com- 
mittee. As to the elections which were to “tear the Uni- 
“versity in pieces,” they are conducted with perfect tran- 


quillity and good humour. The loftiest “Don” can scarcely 
enjoy the satisfaction of complaining that the turmoil of 
electioneering disturbs his dignified repose. The gentle 
stimulus of a little competition for public esteem is intro- 
duced into regions previously almost too serene. In the 
recent polling the University has, by a consent of all parties, 
awarded the palm of activity and usefulness among the 
Heads of Colleges whose names were before the electors, 
and awarded it with perfect justice. 

The retention of a portion of the old restrictions on self- 
government, indeed, is a far more doubtful benefit than the 
concession of the new liberties. Why should any part of 
Laup’s pedantic and obsolete machinery be preserved in 
the constitution of the University? Why should gags 
and fetters be retained which were intended for the 
period of struggle between the Puritans and their anta- 
gonists, and adapted to the general régime of the Stuarts? 
Why should not all the ordinary powers of legislation, 
initiative as well as deliberative, be vested in Congre- 
gation? Why should not every member of that, as of 
other assemblies, be at liberty to bring before the House 
anything he pleases, either by way of motion or amendment ? 
Why should not the University, in short, manage its own 
affairs in open council—appointing, of course, a strong execu- 
tive and such delegacies as may be necessary for special 
subjects of administration! Why should the Proctors, 
nominated as they are merely to manage University police, 
and without any guarantee for their general qualifications, 
be allowed a veto on all University legislation? Why should 
not Oxford, like other corporations, have really, as well as 
nominally, an elective head, instead of being ruled by a 
Vice-Chancellor imposed on her from without, selected from 
an exclusive order, and virtually by rotation, and on whose 
appointment the University has lost even the poor check of 
a veto, while there is no sort of guarantee for his fitness, 
except his previous election to the headship of, it may be, a 
very undistinguished College? Lavup’s academical system 
was one of repression, and it did its work by casting the 
University into a stupor of two centuries. The pore 
restoration of freedom has been followed by the ia 
return of life. It is an encouragement to proceed with 
the experiment, and we trust the experiment will be pro- 
ceeded with accordingly at such a pace as academical dig- 
cretion and gravity may require. 


PRUSSIA AND DENMARK. 


it is not easy for Englishmen at the present moment to 
turn their attention to Schleswig and Holstein, but it ig 
probably true that at Warsaw Prussia will require from 
Austria strong assurances of support or neutrality in @ 
struggle which excites profound interest in Germany. It ig 
by no means improbable that the mysterious agreement which 
lately existed between France and Russia may have referred, 
like a famous article in the Treaty of Tilsit, to the inclusion 
of Denmark in a league of aggression. It is at least certain 
that the maintenance of Danish pretensions has always been 
regarded at Paris as a contingent pretext for encroachments 
on the rights of Northern Germany; and the Regent of 
Prussia, if he concludes at Warsaw a defensive alliance 
against France, may reasonably demand from his new con- 
federates a renunciation of all complicity in an anti-German 
policy. It is highly improbable that any hostile measures 
can be projected against Denmark ; but the chief representa- 
tive of German unity must necessarily hold himself out as 
the protector of the legal rights and federal relations of his 
countrymen in the Duchies. The tie which connects Hol- 
stein with the Danish Crown is purely dynastic, and the 
inhabitants are as fully entitled to the protection of the 
Diet as if they were subjects of Saxe-Coburg or Hesse- 
Darmstadt. The merchants of Altona, which is at the 
same time an important commercial town and a suburb of 
Hamburg, will not consent to transact business in a foreign 
language because the King of Denmark happens to have 
inherited the ducal crown of their German province. Until 
the fall of the ancient Empire in 1806, the people of Schles- 
wig and Holstein were nominally subject to the King of Ger- 
many and Emperor of the Romaus, and under the Treaties of 
Vienna the Duchies form a part of the German Confederation 
in which their Sovereign has a voice and seat. The entrance 
of a foreign army into Holstein would be an act of war 
against Germany; and the Duxe himself is, in his capacity 
of Danish King, a mere stranger among his personal subjects, 
The feeling of nationality of course adds to the jealousy with 
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whith the encroachments of the local Government are 
regarded ; but the advocates of German rights in Schleswig 
and Holstein, unlike the Italian claimants of Venetia, have 
the advantage of appealing to treaties and fundamental 
statutes as well as to the general sympathies of race and 
language. Prussia is not only the Piedmont of Germany, 
but the lawful protector of all the national franchises. The 

nt Recent has no desire to dethrone the minor Princes 
of the Confederation, nor is he likely to dispute the title of 
the reigning family of Holstein ; but the rightful influence 
of Prussia would be seriously compromised by undue deference 
to the dictation of any foreign Power. It is still more 
necessary to terminate finally the baneful interference of 
Austria in favour of dynastic usurpations and against con- 
stitutional rights. 

In 1849, the Duchies maintained a gallant struggle against 
the superior force of Denmark. It is acknowledged that the 
Danish race is one of the most vigorous in Europe, and yet 
the army of Schleswig-Holstein carried on the war for several 
imonths on no unequal terms. The King of Prussia, yielding 
to the universal wish of Northern Germany, undertook to 
vindicate the independence of the insurgent provinces ; and 
when Prince ScHwARZENBERG, in 1850, insisted on the termi- 
nation of the war, the whole force of the Prussian monarchy 
was called to arms amid the general enthusiasm of the popula- 
tion. The national feeling was grievously wounded when, on 
the eve of a collision, the timid and vacillating Kine suddenly 
abandoned the position which he had undertaken to defend. 
The Emperor Nicuoxas, always the consistent enemy of Eu- 
ropean freedom and of German independence, had peremptorily 
seconded the imperious demand of Austria; and indignant 
Prussian patriots complained that the national armament 
had only provided two hundred thousand additional witnesses 
of Royal imbecility and cowardice. It is impossible that 
any friendly relations can be established at Warsaw, unless 
the two Imperial Governments finally renounce all hostility 
to the federal privileges of the Danish Duchies, and to the 
right by which Prussia interferes to protect German fran- 
chises. If Russia and Austria have still to learn the neces- 
sity of reversing their former policy, the REGENT may perhaps 
remind them that French intrigue is active in Denmark, and 
that Parisian pamphleteers have not unfrequently indicated 
the Duchies as the most assailable point of Germany. The 
Conservatism which protects despotic innovations against 
chartered rights offers a singular alternative to the dreaded 
popular revolution. It is unfortunate that the three 
Scandinavian States were not united, according to their 
natural affinity, into one powerful monarchy. Denmark, 
united with Sweden and Norway, might at the same 
time have dispensed with German possessions and have set 
Russian force and French intrigue at defiance. As a more 
artificial arrangement has resulted from former wars and 
revolutions, it is unnecessary for foreign States to concern 
themselves with the ordinary politics of the North. Diplo- 
macy has already been too busy in regulating the Danish 
succession, and the constitutional rights of the Duchies are the 
proper business of Prussia or of the German Diet, and not of 
the Great Powers of Europe. After the wonderful regeneration 
of Italy, no prudent statesman can regard as improbable the 
future consolidation of the German commonwealth into one 
great central kingdom ; and whenever the Saxon and Rhenish 
principalities are united with Prussia, Holstein, and at least 
some portion of Schleswig, will be claimed as German terri- 
tories. If it is true that Lord Joun Russet has established 
a cordial understanding with Baron Scuternitz, it may be 
assumed that the blunder of threatening to defend the 
Austrian possession of Venetia has not been repeated in the 
ease of Denmark and of Holstein. A judicious negotiator 
would rather endeavour to reconcile Prussia to the progress 
of Italian independence by dwelling on the remarkable ana- 
logy between the two leading dynasties of Northern Italy 
and Northern Germany. The ablest Prussian politicians 
appreciate the advantage which the cause of national unity 
may derive from the precedent furnished by Piedmont. 

The extraordinary events of the last twelve years have 
destroyed many illusions, and even Englishmen have learned 
that political right is not always coincident with the re- 
lations of States or of classes at any given moment. Public 
opinion might be further enlightened if, by some unforeseen 
deviation into the path of utility, the Social Science Asso- 
ciation would institute a department of historical politics. 
It is too hastily assumed, because London is the capital of 
England, and Paris of France, that Copenhagen is entitled, 
es the metropolis of Denmark, to the provincial deference of 


Holstein. Before the French Revolution, kingdoms were 
put together like private properties, by the ability and 
fortune of Princes who made successful wars or lucky 
marriages. It often happened that the nominal Sovereign 
enjoyed only a limited estate in his possessions, and in 
the German Empire the subjects of all but the greatest 
potentates bore a divided allegiance. At the fall of Napo- 
Leon the German Confederation was established for the 
express purpose of maintaining a national unity, and, as it 
were, an impersonal sovereignty. All the members of the 
federal body were entitled to the protection of the Diet, and 
the petty Princes have repeatedly since been called to 
account for breach of duty to their subjects. The accident 
by which the Duke of Hotsremn occupies a foreign throne 
can give him no claim to exemption from the control of the 
Germanic body. It is possible that, in some instances, his 
legal rights may be unjustly disputed, but it is absurd to 
treat a grave dispute of constitutional and international law 
as a revolutionary movement on the part of Holstein, or 
as a wanton aggression perpetrated by Prussia on behalf of 
Germany. 


FRANCE, PRUSSIA, AND ITALY. 


jg Emperor of the Frencu has at last declared, in the 
columns of the Constitutionnel, what is the line of 
policy by which he has decided to abide in dealing with 
Italy ; and almost at the same moment the publication of 
the despatch addressed by Baron Scuuetyitz to the repre- 
sentative of Prussia at Turin explains the impression which 
Victor Emmanvet has produced on the Cabinet of Berlin 
by his late acts of happy audacity. The style and the matter 
of both these documents are highly characteristic of the 
sources from which they proceed, and their comparative 
merits will easily be decided here according to the prepos- 
sessions which respectively await everything French and 
everything Prussian. The Emperor has long ago established 
his character for depth and darkness of purpose, and he pos- 
sesses in too great perfection the French arts of vague and 
antithetical grandiloquence not to heighten the impression 
which the reserve that covers his firmness or vacillation 
may have produced. Everything he says is taken to mean 
at least twice as much as it seems to mean. On the other 
hand, the contempt which Englishmen feel for minor but 
steadfast allies is combined with a wish to show a noble inde- 
pendence of the Court when Prussian despatches are to be 
judged. It is an axiom with the kind of Englishmen repre- 
sented by the Zimes that everything German must be bad, 
and every act of Prussia foolish. If England and Prussia agree 
in policy, this only shows that the English Foreign Secretary 
has been hoodwinked by the Prince Consort, and that the 
poor creatures at Berlin dare not say their souls are their own ; 
while, if Prussia thinks and acts for herself, she is asked 
what on earth she means by her insolence, after getting so 


‘great a catch as the Princess Royal of ENcitanp. Impartial 


critics might, we think, fairly pronounce that one of these 
manifestoes is about as good as the other. The German is 
rather too cumbrous, and the French rather inflated ; and 
both are many degrees superior to the last triumph of Lord 
Joun Russe.w’s captious pedantry. But, what is of much 
more importance, they both come to the same thing. They 
indicate that France and Prussia mean to stand in the same 
relation to Italy. Neither will object to Vicron EmManven 
making his kingdom as large as he can without attackin 
non-Italian Powers, and both express a qualified disapprov: 
of what he is doing. But it is with the permission to go 
forward that Italy is really concerned. The disapproval is 
not really addressed to Piedmont, but belongs to the general 
policy of the Powers from which it proceeds, When Louis 
Napo.eon explains why he could not give the Piedmontese 
active aid, he wishes to fix his own position in France and 
in Europe. When Baron Scuieritz blames Count Cavour, 
he wishes to fix the position of Prussia in Germany. . 
It is the one great aim of Louis Napo.xon to stand well 
at once with the despotic and the revolutionary parties, He 
wishes to be considered the crowned representative of demo- 
eracy. He plays these two parties off against each other, 
and leans to whichever may happen to be the stronger. In 
the early days of the Empire, the cause of order was upper- 
most, and then his notion of “ equity to the people” consisted 
in wholesale deportations to Cayenne, in ostentatiously wel- 
coming the unctuous adoration of the priests, and in courting 
the intimate alliances of his brother Sovereigns. Now, 
despots are at a discount, and revolution is the order of the 
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day. Accordingly, his equity to the people prompts him to 
snub the Bishops, humiliate the Popr, and congratulate 
Austria on establishing the free institutions for which France 
is not ripe. He sees clearly that his revolutionary friends 
will not be satisfied unless he allows Italy to unite into 
one great and free Kingdom. This is not what he in- 
tended; but he cannot break with the revolutionary 
party, and he declares that the establishment of the Italian 
Kingdom shall be permitted. At the same time, he never 
quarrels with his enemies without remembering that they 
may hereafter be his friends, and so he throws a sop to 
the champions of order. He thinks that the final settle- 
ment of Italy ought to be reserved for the decision of the 
Great Powers, and he explains that it is his mission to up- 
hold the balance of power, and that to upset the balance 
voluntarily would be very inconsistent. This is a policy 
for which we cannot pretend to have any admiration. The 
oscillation between democracy and despotism entirely de- 
pends for its success on the completeness with which inde- 
pendence of thought is crushed in the nation where the pro- 
cess is exhibited. But it must be allowed that for the mo- 
ment it serves admirably the purposes of the Italians. A 
prophet who is thought to be the best judge in Europe 
declares that the cause of Italian unity is going to win, and 
every one will back the winning horse. The mere fact that a 
powerful Italian kingdom is treated as a certainty, and recog- 
nised as an advantage by France, will have a great effect on 
the Sovereigns at Warsaw, for whose instruction the Con- 
stitutionnel primarily wrote. Nor could any proposal be 
more useful to Italy than that of a Congress. It gives 
Piedmont abundance of time toact; and when everything is 
finished the Congress can either be indefinitely postponed or 
will only meet to register an accomplished fact. 

Prussia has a very different game to play. It is often 
said that she wants to act the part of Piedmont in Germany, 
and this is true ; but then she wants to act it after her own 
fashion. The object of Piedmont is to form all Italy into 
one great Kingdom—the object of Prussia is to form three- 
fourths of Germany into a great Federation, of which she 
shall be the acknowledged and responsible head. It seems 
as if by far the shortest and easiest way of settling German 
affairs would be to mediatize thirty-four at least out of its 
thirty-six sovereign princes. And so it would be if this kind 
of settlement happened to suit the Germans. But it does 
not. They are a slow, law-loving, loyal people. They wish 
to combine into one great nation, but they also feel a 
compunction at doing away with Princes who descend from 
such a long line of ancestry, and they cannot think how their 
abolition could be arranged respectably. Prussia not only 
comprehends, but shares this feeling. She wants to let things 
go on as they are, provided that all her little friends around 
her accept her guidance in peace and war. She hopes to 
accomplish this by heading the National and the Liberal 
party throughout Germany. Internal reforms, and not 
revolutions, are to be the engines of her success. Above 
all things she is anxious to persuade the Germans that she 
has no wish to encroach by violence or fraud. The policy 
of Piedmont, therefore, supplies her with a convenient text 
for expounding her own policy. She oscillates, like the 
Emperor, but it is between the two poles of respect for the 
principle of nationality and respect for the rules of inter- 
national law. A State that can see the line of duty so 
clearly in the case of Piedmont cannot be suspected either 
of being indifferent to the cause of German unity or of 
being likely to trample on the rights of her German neigh- 
bours. As applied to Piedmont, the lecture is quite thrown 
away. It is idle to tell Piedmont that she is moving in the 
path of revolution, and not of reform ; for it is revolution, 
and not reform, that Italy asks, and that Piedmont supplies. 
But the Germans want reform, and not revolution ; and 
Prussia intimates that she will be happy to supply what 
they ask. Thus, starting from a totally opposite direction, 
she comes to the same result as France. Italy is not to be 
interfered with, and is only to be lectured for the profit of 
the lecturer. It is difficult to say what more, so far as 
words go, could have been expected or hoped for from either 
the writer in the Constitutionnel or the Foreign Minister of 
the Prixce Recent. Both documents give encouragement 
to the friends of Italy ; and it may be added that even the 
note which Prince GortscuaKorr wrote when he recalled the 
Russian Minister from Turin is not much more alarming. It is 
a good savage grow] in its way, but it cautiously abstains from 
threatening Piedmont with anything worse than the pain of 
differing in opinion from the Government of the Czar. 


INDIGO. 


f yew Indigo dispute, which has gono far to throw the 
least pugnacious race in India into a state of chronic 
insurrection, has as yet been embittered by every attempt 
to allay it. Legislation alternately in favour of the planters 
and the ryots has given satisfaction to neither ; and if the 
contending parties are to be believed, there is something 
about indigo which renders it absolutely impossible for a 
magistrate to execute justice with impartiality. Of all the 
officialsin the disturbed districts, there seems to be scarcely one 
who is not accused of complicity either with the oppressions 
of planters or with the outrages of ryots. The Commission, 
which was made up chiefly of representatives of the opposing 
interests, has not been unanimous in its report, and even the 
majority have no definite remedy to suggest for the mischief 
which they believe they have traced to its source. Really 
to sift a matter of this kind, to weigh the value of each 
piece of conflicting evidence, and to apportion the blame be- 
tween the superior and the inferior races, would need more 
exact information than is available in England ; but the case 
is just one of those where the evidence, even when most 
contradictory, seems to tally exactly with what might 
reasonably be anticipated from the relative positions of the 
parties to the quarrel. Although in some districts the 
planters have succeeded in keeping on good terms with their 
dependents, the proceedings of the local courts and the 
enactments of the Caleutta Legislature are sufficient to show 
that the exasperation which has recently exhibited itself is 
due to permanent rather than to accidental causes. Ever 
since indigo planting has been practised in India there has 
been a sort of triangular feud between the Civil Service, the 
planters, and the ryots. Sometimes it would smoulder on in 
dull discontent, and occasionally, as at the present moment, 
it has broken out into violence, duplicity, and mutual accusa- 
tions. The cause, however, is obviously deep-seated in the 
social relations of the parties concerned, and it is explained 
in very different ways by the planters and the missionaries, 
or other advocates who from one or another motive have 
taken up the cause of the ryots, and fought it more zealously 
than the people themselves. 

The planters’ case is simple enough. They say that, 
from the first, there has been on the part of the Indian 
Civil Service an unconquerable jealousy of all European 
influence unconnected with their hierarchy. British 
colonists, and indigo planters above all, as the most pow- 
erful among them, have been systematically discouraged. 
The justice which was accessible to the natives was denied 
to men whose capital was the means of raising whole 
districts from poverty to wealth. The population of Bengal, 
always prone enough to falsehood and dishonesty, was en- 
couraged by the favour of partial magistrates to set at 
nought contracts, to defraud the planters, and, in some cases, 
to proceed to actual violence. Partly from the bias of the 
judges, and partly from the impossibility of taking proceed- 
ings against hundreds of ryots who combined to break their 
contracts, it has often become impracticable to enforce con- 
tracts entered into for the cultivation of indigo. The very 
existence of the factories depends on the maintenance of the 
cultivation ; while the civil courts are practically closed 
against the planters, and ryots who are under contract to 
sow indigo,.and who have been paid in advance on account 
of their crop, are suffered, and sometimes even counselled, 
to refuse performance of the stipulated condition. The 
remedy suggested by the planters is a summary criminal 
process for compelling the due performance of contracts for 
the cultivation of indigo ; and on more than one occasion the 
desired weapon has been placed in the hands of the planters as 
the only means of saving them from ruin. To enforce con- 
tracts by penal procedure is acknowledged to be at variance 
with the spirit of English justice ; but the planters contend, 
with some plausibility, that where large bodies of men are 
under contracts the completion of which is essential to the 
welfare of the country, and incapable of being enforced by 
the ordiuary civil procedure, a case is made out for excep- 
tional legislation. And it may be remembered that a parallel, 
though not a very creditable one, is to be found in the 
English law which punishes agricultural labourers who 
desert their work, but which has happily never been 
called into action since the imprisonment, a year or two ago, 
of a couple of Essex farm servants for renning away from 
work to see a review. This is the planters’ view. The 
other side of the question presents a startling contrast. 
According to those who have constitut~4 themselves the 
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friends of the ryots, the complaining planter is commonly a 
cruel oppressor. He is, if not rich, at any rate in a position 
to command funds, while the ryot with whom he deals is 
almost invariably pressed for money. The so-called con- 
tracts between them are forced upon the ryot, sometimes by 
the temptation of an advance which he can only get on the 
unwelcome condition of sowing indigo, and at others by 
direct acts of violence and oppression, Arson and murder 
are charged in some cases against the factory tyrants or 
their servants; and kidnapping and arbitrary imprisonment 
are said to be their regular methods of obtaining and enforc- 
ing the contracts they require. A ryot once in debt to the 
lanter is thenceforth his slave. The debt is never suffered to 
be paid off. False measurement and arbitrary exactions by 
the factory servants swallow up the little profit which, at the 
best, is all that can be got out of a crop of indigo. The 
factory prices are screwed down to the lowest point, and the 
ryot becomes each year less and less able to get out of the toils 
which the planter has thrown around him. By violent entry 
on his land, or, if necessary, by personal compulsion, he is 
forced to cultivate indigo even beyond the extent stipulated 
by his onerous contract. The magistrates are the. personal 
friends of the planter, who belongs to their own race and 
their own rank in society, and if a ryot prefers a complaint, 
he has no chance of obtaining redress against his wealthy and 
favoured opponent. Year after year the district becomes 
more and more wretched, until at last it throws off the 
incubus by a combination to break all indigo contracts, 
which generally leads to direct attempts at compulsion from 
the one side, and riotous attacks on the factories from the 
other. 

The inquiries of the Commission have discredited the 
heavier charges against the planters. The gross crimes 
of which they have been accused seem to be of very rare 
occurrence, and it is not clear that they happen more fre- 
quently on indigo plantations than in other parts of the 
country ; but the practice of taking the law into their own 
hands is, as might be expected, not uncommon among the 
planters. If a ryot refuses to sow the stipulated acreage of 
indigo, it does occasionally happen that his land is ploughed 
for him by the retainers of the factory, and he and his family 
seized and incarcerated by the law of the strongest until he 
comes to terms.. So at least the majority of the Commis- 
sioners affirm. It is equally well established that the culti- 
vation of indigo is not a profitable business for the ryot. 
The one fact which is admitted on all hands is the decided 
aversion of the natives to this particular mode of 
employing their land, and it may fairly be assumed 
that a crop which is universally unpopular is not a 
very paying one. In most districts, the natives, if 
they were not tied down by contracts and burdened with debt, 
would never sow an acre of the hated seed ; and in the face 
of this pregnant circumstance it can scarcely be doubted 
that the price paid at the factory is below the fair value of 
the produce supplied. Dealings between an embarrassed 
debtor and a comparatively wealthy creditor, though they 
may be called free contracts, must savour largely of op- 
pression. When Shylock kindly consents to renew a Dill, 
he is apt to accompany the favour by rather hard terms. 
Pounds of flesh are out of fashion, but why is it that so 
many spendthrifts invest a large portion of their hardly- 
raised cash in the purchase of mock champagne, worth- 
less cigars, or imaginary old masters? No doubt it is a 
free contract on their part to lay out a portion of their 
borrowed cash in the precious wares of the indulgent 
money-lender ; and so it is a free contract, in the same 
sense, when an indebted ryot agrees to supply the produce 
of so many acres at the price which his creditor may 
have fixed. But how can a bargain be fair between a 
rich member of a dominant race and a poor native who 
owes him more than he can pay ? 


Indigo planters are probably more high-minded than the 
ordinary race of money-lenders, but it is not in human 
hature to reject the advantages of a dominant position ; and 
that the planters do systematically avail themselves of it is 
proved by the acknowledged aversion of the natives to the 
cultivation of the crop which is required from them. It is 
just as natural, and apparently just as well established, that 
peasants not of a very conscientious race, who have en- 
tangled themselves in disadvantageous contracts, should, by 
fraud or force, take every opportunity to escape their 
liabilities. The majority of the Commissioners have pro- 
posed a remedy for this unfortunate state of things, which 


deserves the most attentive consideration ; and we shall en- 
deavour next week to explain what it is, and to point out 
how it meets the difficulties of the case as well, perhaps, as 
it is possible to meet them. 


MERCENARIES. 


= English regiment of Volunteers is just announced to 
have arrived at Naples to assist Garibaldi. The Pope is 
also said to be recruiting again for his little army, and the faithful 
Irish are stated to be especially welcome. The British Empire, 
therefore, contributes combatants on both sides, and there are 
few families who have no private relationship or acquaintance 
with some one who has gone to hazard his life for Pope or Kin 
in Italy. There is, however, an uneasy feeling widely cahoreiend 
that this volunteering is not quite right, or at any rate that it is 
likely to be a burthen to a sensitive conscience. Each side also 
reproaches the Volunteers of the other side and stigmatizes 
them as mercenaries. The side of the Pope is the unpopular 
side, and we therefore hear most of his followers as being 
mercenaries and hirelings. But there is obviously no real 
difference in the lawfulness of volunieering, according as one 
side is taken or the other. We must either lay down the broad 
rule that all war undertaken by individuals in a cause which their 
country does not support in arms is altogether wrong; or we 
must say that volunteering in itself is permissible, and that, if 
we disapprove of any particular instance, what we really disap- 

rove of is the cause which the Yolunteer seeks to defend. 

he subject, pressed on us as it is by daily facts, is well 
worth inquiring into; and both for the sake of ourselves and 
others, we may be glad to have as definite a view of the lawful- 
ness of this volunteer fighting in behalf of aliens as the subject 
will admit of. We do not believe that any very positive rule can 
be laid down, but there are some considerations that throw light 
on what we must confess is a nice moral difficulty. 

It is only in very modern times that any imputation has been 
cast on the position of a real mercenary—of a man, that is, who 
fights for any master who will pay him and treat him well. The 
Swiss Guards of Louis X VI. were as much honoured and respected 
as the Scotch Guards of Louis XI., and the lapse of three cen- 
turies had not altered the high position of the hired strangers 
who defended the King of France. The Great Powers have 
discouraged the recruiting of mercenaries in their territories 
because they wanted all their men for themselves, and feared 
lest the recruits should somehow embroil the country of their 
native allegiance. But there has been no scruple felt against 
hiring mercenaries. England, especially, has been most assiduous 
in leading foreigners into temptation, if to be a mercenary is to 
do wrong. In the very last war, in the full blaze of the 
highest modern principles, we hired and paid a German Legion, 
and we cannot shield ourselves from the moral responsibility of 
doing so on the plea that this Legion was never of the slightest 
use. What has changed public opinion on the point is hard to 
say. National life has taken a great start in every way during 
the last half century, and it seems almost a wrong to a man’s 
self, if he is the citizen of a great nation, that he should separate 
himself from the nation to which he belongs. Then again, the 
strong wish to escape from oppression has been fostered by the 
intercommunication of nations, and by the sense of injustice im- 
planted in the breasts of those who were not free by the spec- 
tacle of liberty. The follies of the Holy Alliance tended to 
separate a nation into two parts, and to cut off the sovereign 
from that portion of the people who longed for a government the 
very opposite of that which their sovereign supported. As the 
Princes clung together, the people clung together, and the 
oppressed or disaffected made common cause. Those who 
belonged toa great and united le gloried in their nationality, 
and those who belonged toa divided State gave themselves up 
to a cause. These intense feelings and passions were linked 
with the notion of fighting and dying for a nation or a cause 
according to the circumstances of the individual. By the side 
of these feelings and passions the motives that actuated the 
mercenary seemed mean and poor, and the tone of society became 
pitched too highly for money to be accepted as the price of life. 
Thus, although the trade of a mercenary was never declared 
immoral, a state of feeling was created under which it was viewed 
with a moral repugnance. We cannot doubt that this is 
a great step forwards in civilization. If war must be, it can 
only be made respectable by eliciting generous and noble 
emotions, and it should be associated only with patriotism 
or with devotion to a great cause. The question of the present 
day is, whether both these are good and reasonable motives for 
fighting and dying, and whether an individual is at liberty to 
separate himself from his nation and go with the supporters of 
a cause he has dearly at heart, provided that he does not 
directly attack the nation to which he belongs. 

Evidently it can make no difference whether he receives pay for 
what he does. If a young Irishman goes to fight for the Pope, and 
is right in doing so because he is fighting for his religion, it can- 
not be wrong in the chief for whom he is fighting to give him 
food and clothing, or the money to purchase them, nor can it be 
wrong in him to accept what is offered. We believe that the 
English Garibaldians are to receive pay from the date of their 
landing, and there is not the slightest reproach to be cast on 
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them for not giving, or having to give, money as well as time and 
life. The whole attack on the Papal troops as mercenaries was 
mere rhetoric. They were not men who came there for pay, and 
who would have fought for Victor Emmanuel if he had hired 
them first. They fought for a cause, and a man who fights fora 
cause is no more a mercenary than a man who fights for his 
country. Neither of them fight because they are paid, and both 
may take pay without lowering or altering the nature of the 
motive that impels them to fight. Nor was there any sense in 
the taunt flung in their faces by Victor Emmanuel, that they 
were strangers come to mix themselves up in a purely Italian 
matter. That was the very point at issue. They declared that 
the preservation of the temporal power of the Pope was not an 
Italian question, but one in which all Catholics were equally in- 
terested. None of the supporters of Garibaldi would allow that 
they are fighting in a purely Italian quarrel. Their object is 
to forward the cause of liberty and to punish tyrants. The de- 
scription of the Pope’s friends as mercenaries was perhaps al- 
lowable in an appeal to Italian soldiers, for it helped to stir up 
the feeling of nationality in their minds, but it was very inaccu- 
rate. And it was still more indefensible when used calmly in 
England merely to annoy the Irish; and that it was used for this 
purpose was tolerably clear, as General Lamoriciére himself was 
always excepted from the charge. It seemed too absurd to in- 
sinuate that this famous captain was fighting for his share of the 
Pope’s war expenditure, and therefore he was always acknow- 
ledged to be impelled by a spirit of mistaken and foolhardy 
chivalry. But if it is right to be a general in the voluntary 
service of the head of one’s religion, it is clearly right to be a 
private, and whatever was the excuse for General Lamoriciére 
may also be pleaded in behalf of the rawest Irish lad that fought 
at Castelfidardo. 


Nor is it true that the aid of Volunteers is necessarily ineffee- 
tual—that a country must fight its own battles, and that strangers 
can do no good. If this were true, Volunteering for aliens 
would clearly be wrong, as it would involve a wanton waste 
of life. But it is obviously not true. There is a point after 
which Volunteering can do no good. If all Italy were given 
over to Piedmont, and then Victor Emmanuel found it im- 
— to keep up an army that could really fight unless an 

nglish contingent was always at hand to lead the way, the 
presence of this contingent would be useless, for the Italians 
would not be worth preserving. After a nation has a fair 
start, it must trust to itself, and no one can help it. But at 
the beginning of a struggle, Volunteers can render very effi- 
cient help. The Hungarian Legion, for example, has exercised 
a most appreciable influence on the fortunes of the campaign 
which has brought the King of Naples to bay at Gaeta. 
It is not certain either that Southern Italy would have 
gained its freedom if the Hungarians had not helped it, or 
that it will not now profit by the freedom it has gained. 
So, again, there was a very fair prospect that Lamoriciére 
and his associates would be able to hold the Pope’s territories 
until the great Catholic and European Powers had settled what 
was to be done with them. The need of the Papacy was to 
weather a temporary crisis, and an Irishman might very justi- 
fiably calcuiate that, if he and his friends lent their aid, this 
crisis might be successfully met. 


When the laws of the nation to which the Voiunteer belongs 
are very positive against volunteering, and seem based on a de- 
finite policy invariably adhered to, it is certainly inconsistent 
with the duty of a good citizen to set his judgment up against 
that of his country. Butit may be doubted whether the laws of 
any country really forbid volunteering to aid aliens. Certain] 
it 1s only in the most nominal way that the English law forbi 
it. The Government of the day loudly proclaims that this law 
will not be enforced, and the principal exponents of the Admini- 
stration distinctly declare that if the cause is good, as in the in- 
stances of the liberation of Greece and Sicily, no opposition 
ought to be offered. The Legislature, in fact, broke through the 
whole principle on which the prohibition is based when it per- 
mitted the formation of the Spanish Legion. It was thencefor- 
ward clear that the legalization of volunteering depended not on 
any gs of national duty, but solely on the temporary ten- 
dency of English foreign politics. We then wished to give a dis- 
tinct sanction to the cause of the Queen of Spain without going to 
war in her behalf. We now wish to give a sanction to the cause of 
Garibaldi, but not so distinct a one as will permit Austria to 
complain. the former case, volunteering was legalized—in 
the latter, it has been merely applauded by the representatives 
of the Government. Nor is it at all certain that volunteering is 
calculated to do harm to the nation to which the volunteers 
belong, by embroiling it with other States or by lessening its 
resources. This will all depend on the circumstances of the par- 
ticular case. Sometimes the most disastrous results follow from 
the intervention of individuals in foreign States. The inhabi- 
tants of Central America, for example, have been filled with the 
most lively hatred to aJl the citizens of the United States owing 
to the follies and crimes of Walker and his filibusters. But 
volunteering may sometimes help the nation from which the 
yolunteers come. It is, to say the least, rather soothing to our 
feelings that we should, even in an indirect way and at this 
eleventh hour, have done something for the freedom of Sicily 
after the promises we have so often made, and the encourage- 
tents we have so long given in vain. Italy may also prove 


hereafter a useful ally ; and, as alliances are prompted by sym- 
pathy as well as by interest, the Italians may be strengthened 
in their resolution to share the fortunes of England by remem- 
bering that we were, some of us, instrumental in establishing 
Italian freedom. 

There does not, therefore, seem to be any reason why volun- 
teering to ec | aliens in a good cause should be considered wrong, 
and it certainly is not in any way ignoble. If we could but be 
sure that the cause was good enough, there is no argument that 
would tell against fighting for it among strangers which would 
not also tell against going ont as a missionary in an unhealthy 
region. But very few causes are simply and purely good; and 
it is the difficulty of judging of the goodness of the cause which 
seems to us the principal reason why volunteers should hesitate, 
and why it is, unless in very exceptional cases, wiser to fight 
only under the banner of our country. A great nation can assert 
its cause, and take cognizance of conflicting claims, when an 
individual is impelled blindly on. For example, it seems clear 
to a large number of Englishmen that to help Garibaldi against 
the King of Naples is a good cause ; but would it be a good cause 
to help him in an attack on Venetia? Why, as a nation, should 
we hesitate to support Italy in an attack on Venetia? Because 
we should fear the consequences, moral and political, of our own 
actions. We should shrink from violating treaties in order to 
aggrandize France and crush Austria. It would be too much 
against English interests to do this. But an individual English- 
man is bound to consult English interests, and he must consider 
what the true policy of his country requires before he allows his 
private prepossessions to lead him into a line of conduct. A 
great country looks to all the bearings of its acts before it takes 
a decisive step. An individual is hardly able to do this, or to 
attain proper mastery over his course when once he has joined 
himself to strangers. Volunteering to help aliens is right, if 
on! . is wise; but then the wisdom of most men is very short- 
sighted. 


LAMORICIERE’S DEFEAT AT CASTEL FIDARDO. 


LTHOUGH, in these days of rapid communication, the 
battle of Castel Fidardo ought to be by this time an 
exhausted subject, we venture to draw our readers’ attention to 
some account of this sufficiently important event, the incidents 
of which have been very imperfectly narrated. The Piedmontese 
bulletins are still of the same meagreness for which they were 
conspicuous during the Lombard campaign, while the Papal 
Government has done its utmost to hush up occurrences that 
redound little to the credit of its cause. 

At the outbreak of hostilities, the Papal forces, deducting the 
considerable detachments scattered in various garrisons, were 
divided into three bodies. The first, under a Swiss officer, 
General de Courten, reduced to 3500 men by losses incurred at 
Sinigaglia, retreated slowly into Ancona, the garrison of which 
town amounted after their arrival to near 8000 men. The other 
two bodies, of the respective strength of 3800 and 3000 men— 
the former commanded by Lamoriciére, the latter by Pimodan 
—were quartered between Spoleto and Narni. These troo 
Lamoriciére directed by forced marches towards Ancona, in 
hope of being able to arrive there in time to offer battle at the 
head of his united forces. This movement has been freely con- 
demned as a signal strategical error, cutting off the army from 
retreat into the provinces still in subjection, and necessarily ex- 
posing it to destruction in the event of areverse. The defence 
made for this hazardous course is, that the General relied 
upon the fact of French intervention, of which he had been 
assured by the Papal Government, on the authority of dis- 
tinct declarations conveyed to it by the French Tembasey. 
Hence the Vatican charges French diplomacy with being the 
deliberate cause of the destruction of its army, which, in ad- 
vancing, reckoned upon leaning on a French force assembling in 
its rear. Early on the morning of the 15th of September, Lamo- 
riciére teached the town of Macerata with his troops and the 
military chest, containing five millions of francs. e soldiers 
were much distressed ; in one day they had marched forty miles. 
Yet, before daybreak on the 16th, they were again under way for 
the small harbour of Porto di Recanati, where the military chest 
was got safely on board a little steamer, which carried it into 
Ancona. Lamoriciére then continued his march on Loreto. 
On the day he left Macerata, Pimodan, at the head of the 
second corps, entered the town, and next day followed his com- 
manding officer’s steps to Porto di Recanati. The conduct of the 
troops was rather that of a hostile than of a friendly force. Not 
only were heavy requisitions imposed upon the a 
but all horses that could be laid hands on were foreibly 
carried off, and the best apartments in noblemen’s palaces 
were ruthlessly taken possession of by the rude soldiery. From 
Porto di Recanati, Pimodan’s head quarters, to Loreto, 
where Lamoriciére lay, is little above three English miles. The 
town had already been occupied by a Piedmontese advanced 
post, which evacuated it on Lamorici re’s arrival, after a skirmish 
upon the banks of the adjoining river, the Musone, the ariige 
over which was blown up. Very early on the morning, of the 
18th, Pimodan rode to confer with Lamoriciére, whose original 
hope of reaching Ancona before the Piedmontese had been frus- 
trated. Their forces, under General Cialdini, were in position 


at Castel Fidardo, on the banks of the Musone, so as to inter- 
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a cept the road to the fortress. It must be mentioned that 


the village, followed by his escort. There he found in the fields ve 

a Cialdini, anxious to avoid useless bloodshed, sent repeated | a countryman whom he induced, by a promise of five dollars, to Cl 

. messages to Lamoriciére, with a statement of his superior | lead him to the convent at Monte Comero. The road he had to M 

: numbers, and the entreaty that he might see fit to avoid a | follow is a very rugged and slippery path, only fit for donkeys, th 

desperate and hopeless encounter. It is hard for a general to | and Lamoriciére arrived at the convent with his escort in a pitiful ha 

‘ listen to such a request. At all events, Lamoriciére turned a | plight—the horses sadly jaded, and many of the men without their hi 

a deaf ear to these representations, and resolved on an immediate | side-arms. Yet time pressed ‘so hard that he did not allow him- up 

; engagement. It was decided that Pimodan, advancing from | self above half an hour for refreshment; and, after a meagre no 

q Porto di Recanati, should commence an attack, which Lamoriciére, | repast on bread and cheese, the party started again by the tele- tia 

a bringing all his guns into action, undertook to support vigorously | graph road for Ancona, which the General entered by the Porta So 

from his side, while it was calculated that, in obedience to in- | Marina, boldly announcing the immediate arrival of 2000 Pied- an 

3 structions, the garrison of Ancona would at the same moment | montese prisoners to the Roman soldiers, who, in consequence, su. 

4 make an onslaught upon the Piedmontese lines. N © sooner had | loudly cheered him. re; 

Pimodan galloped back to his quarters than, with his usual Such were-the incidents of the battle of Castel Fidardo, th 

activity, he got his troops into order, and at seven o'clock in the | which at one blow demolished the army on which the Pope rel 

morning they were on their march towards the banks of the | had squandered his last pennies. For him the moral con- Tig 

Musone. sequences of this defeat are even greater than the immediate a1 

= It was near a spot called Le Crocette that they came upon | practical ones. Were the Pope to-day in possession of the means be ) 

5 the Piedmontese sharpshooters. The first engaged on the | of paying a second ce he would find it almost impossible to bi 

: Pope's side was a body of indigenous troops, who quickly mani- get one together, so bad is the reputation which, on experience, h 

2 fested symptoms of that spirit of defection which showed itself | his service has contracted. Of all the men who entered his bt 
a so strongly that day among the Italian portion of the Papal | army—and there were many who did so from conscientious b 

~ army. With characteristic feeling, the Piedmontese sharp- | enthusiasm—we have not heard of one who has not expressed Ru 

d shooters kept calling on the Italian soldiers to get out of their | delight at being rid of the Pope’s service, and regret at having on 

way, and not expose them to the pain of killing their brethren. | ever allowed himself to be misled as to the true nature of his ait 


The foreign riflemen, however, stood firm, and the Piedmontese | government. The universal expression of these crusaders is one 


skirmishers having fallen back upon the main body, their 
batteries along the river-side began to open against the 
enemy, and the action became general. It appears that a farm- 
house, belonging to the Santa Casa of Loreto, became the key 
to the position on the side of the Papalini. The Piedmontese, 
in a first advance upon it, allowed themselves to be misled by 
the stratagem of a false answer to their challenge as to whether 
any Papal troops were still within the house. A discharge of grape 
from suddenly unmasked guns compelled their momentary 
retreat, which, however, was followed by an immediate return 
that carried the house at the point of the bayonet, and involved 
the slaughter of the garrison. Meanwhile, Pimodan was behaving 


of joy at deliverance from having anything more to do with the 
Pope, and of out-spoken resolve never again to be misled into a 
similar fool’s errand. The criticisms on the Papal administra- 
tion in which these gentlemen indulge are, indeed, so free and so 

ublic that Monsignor Merode, as Minister of War, has seen 
Pimself constrained to issue a severe order of the day, stigma- 
tizing the disorderly and mutinous remarks current among 
officers and subalterns in the Pope’s service. The result, there- 
fore, of Lamoriciére’s crusade must be declared to be thoroughly 
satisfactory to the best wishes of the Pope’s enemies. The Holy 
Father has 4 goodly sums, not easily to be replaced, on an 
army which has been demolished to the heart’s content of his 


with the gallantry of a true soldier, who is proof to the sensation 
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y fugitives making for the coast. One body of a thousand men, | issued from Mr. Ruskin’s pen is not, perhaps, so much to be men 
= however—Austrian troops—made good their retreat into Loreto, | wondered at. He has achieved so much ingenious absurdity in rem 
- where they barricaded themselves, but eventually surrendered | dealing with subjects with which he is tolerably familiar, that he the | 
to the Piedmontese who surrounded them, being unwilling to | could hardly have failed to attain to absurdity pure and unadul- whic 
4 begin an attack that might expose them to the charge of having | terated when he came to deal with a subject of which he knows es 
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Meanwhile Lamoriciére, on perceiving the disaster which had | stopped short at the point at which he has. In spite of the 
befallen Pimodan’s corps, had et followed the general | courage with which he faces consequences the most perplexing, If 
example of flight and betaken himself to Porto di Recanati. It | he must have felt himself that there was one omission whic tak 
does not appear exactly what services were rendered by his | marred the perfection of his doctrine. Perhaps he yielded to con 
division during the engagement, the brunt of which was un- | the force majeure of editorial sagacity ; perhaps the strong pres- 1 
a borne by Pimodan alone. What is absolutely certain | sure of nineteenth-century enlightenment has forced a foreign or 
| is that all the Papal officers and men who have returned from | element of common sense into the structure of his thoughts. dep 
t Castel Fidardo are indignant at the coldhearted manner in | But one would have expected from so despotic a temper some 18 & 
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4 Papal troops, the French press raised a clatter about calumnious | sell in the cheapest market is not a species of Evangele calculated ligh 
: aspersions upon the character of a French officer. There is not | to spread like wildfire in the City. Cloudy verbiage and misused the 
i the slightest intention to cast the least imputation on Lamori- | texts of Scripture will doa good deal, but they have a heavy The 
! ciére’s personal courage. It needs no vindication. But no | weight to float in the present instance. How is the merchant's bel 
i bluster can get the better of sober facts, and the truth is, that | duty of dying to keep down prices to be enforced? Howis Mr. and 
i so keenly has Lamoriciére’s conduct on this occasion been felt | Ruskin’s definition of wages to be converted into a fact? How alw 
i by men who had been till then enthusiastic in his praise, that it is | is an employer of labour to be made to understand that he is cut 
' doubted whether one of them could be got to serve again under | bound to his day-labourers by labouring a day for them in per 
| him. He made his way into Ancona as a real fu tive. From | return? We may be giving way to a needlessly gloomy view of thei 
4 Porto di Reeanati, which was swarming with his flying soldiers, | human wickedness, ret may be showing a want of confidence in ject 
i the General, at the head of about five-and-twenty horsemen, | Mr. Ruskin’s eloquence which he himself would stigmatize with tion 
4 disentangled himself from the crush, struck into a sandy | very spicy epithets. But we confess that we should learn with whi 
| path along the seashore, and galloped in the direction of An- | a delight not unmixed with surprise that a single merchant in con! 
J cona at the extreme left of the Piedmontese, who were | Mark-lane was “ prepared to die” rather than allow a rise in the tan 
} advancing in rapid pursuit. Thanks to the speed of their | price of ecorn—which we are told it is his profession, apart from we | 
j horses, the party escaped capture, and came in sight of | any question of remuneration, to supply to the community—or hav 
roe: r. Ruskin himself had resolved to pay his charwoman for typ 
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monte were in the hamlet, cling upon | serubbing by an hour’s lecture on the Economy of 
f ive him a true answer and not to betray him. Assured that | But Mr. Ruskin has disciples who, after the manner of dis- His 
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veloped Socrates, as Condillac developed Locke, so does Colonel 
Clinton, in a pamphlet that he has lately circulated, develope 
Mr. Ruskin. The Colonel has not been very fortunate up to 
this time in securing the publicity which is necessary for the 
hatching of his philanthropic eggs. The Zimes refused to print 
his effusions because they contained “speculative opinions ”— 
upon which he consoles himself with the reflection, in a foot- 
note, that Socrates drank hemlock, and the Author of Chris- 
tianity was crucified, also for speculative opinions. Even the 
Social Science Association, callous as they are to enthusiasts, 
and warranted proof against bores, declined to add to their yearly 
sufferings by hearing a lecture from Colonel Clinton on the 
regeneration of society. But the admission of his master to 
the pages of a popular magazine encourages him feebly to 
renew his stifled voice. He has been a great revealer of new 
lights in his day. In one ee he has divulged a plan 
for extending our system of representation to India and the 
colonies. In another he has instructed the world ‘‘ How to do 
without Customs and Excise.” In a third he has disclosed 
“Suggestions for the Organization of the English Empire,” 
which, he adds, with the modesty characteristic of this school, 
‘‘had they been attended to, the Indian mutiny would have 
been impossibie.” And now he comes forward, like Mr. 
Ruskin, to rescue the world from the grinding tyranny of 
what he calls “inordinate profit-takers.” He paints our con- 
dition in language which shows that he has zealously, if not 
very discriminatingly, studied the graces of Mr. Ruskin’s 
style :— 

All classes of society, including that of the distributors, are the Slaves of an 
abominable system, under whieh it has been hitherto our hard fate to be com- 
pelled to serve ; a system, the action of which resembles that of the ocean 
whirlpool, dragging down not only those engaged in the centre of the com- 
mercial vortex, but the whole population of the earth likewise, as in turn 
they come within the sphere of its influence—dragging them down into its 
horrible abysses. 

Will society still continue to endure the oppression of this intolerable 
yoke? Will society still continue to trifle on the brink of the Pandemonium 
of the Waters of Commerce ? 

Here lies the mysterious cause, threatening ossification to the Heart of 
Society! Here is the Cancer in the Breast of Society! 


He then proceeds to argue that political economy is inconsis- 
tent with Christianity. But he is not satisfied with denouncing 
the merchants or pitching Scripture texts at the heads of the 
economists. He has a shrewd idea that the practice of making 
good profits out of trade has a very tough constitution, and will 
survive a great deal of preaching. He has not much faith in the 
“ martyrdoms of the market” or the “ heroisms of trade,” which 
Mr. Ruskin hopes to bring into vogue by dint of fine writing. 
Accordingly, he has a practical remedy for eradicating what he 
calls the “iniquity of iniquities.” It isa very simple one—to 
turn commerce into a Government department. First, he pro- 
~— to sweep away all independent traders and merchants in a 

dy. As long as they are left there will be no inducing them 
to sell in the cheapest market. Their functions are then to be 
assumed by a Government office, which is “to ascertain the 
amount of demand and make arrangements for distributing the 
necessary supply :”— 

The Business of Buying and Selling (Commercial Agency or “ Distribution”) 
must be taken out of the hands of private persons, and carried on (by well- 
remunerated public officers, at the cost price of economical management, for 
the benefit of Society) as the Business, or Duty, of a Public Profession, in 
which no a on its duly-performed transactions is permitted to ac- 
crue, than would tolerated in any ciher fully-arranged Branch of the 
Public Service. .... Prices must be low and must be kept low; little fluc- 
tuation in price need ever find place. . 


If this little arrangement be effected, Colonel Clinton under- 
takes to settle the currency question and to restore the earth to the 
condition of a paradise. 

Though it is a puzzle to conceive how either Mr. Ruskin 
or Colonel Clinton can have descended to the intellectual 
depths in which such theories as theirs are possible, yet there 
is an interest in studying and comparing tneir vagaries from 
the measure which they furnish us of the extent of our 
advancement. A ship’s pace can be watched as conveniently 
from her stern as from her bows, and the relative positions of 
the stragglers who lag in the extreme rear of the march of en- 
lightenment will furnish as accurate a gauge of our progress as 
the grandest achievements of the intellects which lead its van. 
The class of visionaries to which Mr. Ruskin and Colonel Clinton 
belong have abounded in every age. Warm philanthropy, vivid 
and unchecked imagination, and stunted reasoning = will 
always produce plenty of guides ready to conduct us by a short 
cut to Utopia. Reckless and unreasoning aspirations after 
perfection have always been indications of great amiability in 
their author and the source of countless evils to their ob- 
jects. The social hell is thickly paved with the good inten- 
tions of social reformers. Visionaries of this sort are much 
what they ever were, and there does not seem to be any 
considerable improvement in that respect. But the dis- 
tance between Mr. Ruskin and Colonel Clinton shows that 
we have gained in toleration, which is a step to wisdom, if we 
have not gained in wisdom itself. Colonel Clinton is the true 
type of the old enthusiast. In pure benevolence he would yoke 
any man to his own crotchet. His is the ‘ype of every zealot, 
every propagator of a belief, from Innocent TIT. to Louis Blane. 
His is the spirit that inspired the persecutions of the Middle 
Ages, the sumptuary laws of the Reformation, the governmental 


meddling which now prevails over the Continent, the relentless 
dogmatism of the later Socialists. All these were the work of 
well-meaning men, thinking to use the power of the State to 
secure their fellow-men from what they looked upon as error or 
a They thought —_ saw a great evil and a great remedy, 
and the huge machine of the State ready to bring the one to 
bear upon the other. Colonel Clinton is ensnared by the same 
delusion. But then he is a teacher who cannot procure an 
audience. He is rejected by Associations and scouted by leading 
newspapers, and is reduced to that poor apology for publicity 
which consists in the geaigens circulation of a pamphlet. Mr. 
Ruskin, on the other hand, admitted to the columns of a leading 
magazine, is compelled, either by his own instincts, or by the 
conditions under which he writes, to stop short of the practical 
recommendation to which visionaries of his class have almost in- 
variably proceeded. To be sure, the omission makes his theory 
lamer, and gives to his visions a still more visionary air. Im- 
po as his notions of trade must in any case be, their 
opelessness would be, if possible, enhanced a hundredfold 
unless they were imposed on all the competitors of commerce 
simultaneously. But the omission, however damaging to his 
argument, is an capes proof of the completeness with which 
the old paternal and intolerant theory of the State has passed 
away from the minds of Englishmen. 


THE FRENCH CHURCH AND THE EMPIRE. 


huge French Chureh is a scandal to Christianity. To be sure 

it only reproduces the inevitable consequences which always 
follow from prostitution. When its bishops saluted the Man 
of December as the Saviour of Society, they laid up in store 
for themselves a degradation in which regret and pity are ab- 
sorbed in contempt. Their adhesion to the cause of apoleon was 
worth purchasing; but a hireling must expect that, when the 
wages are paid, the hour of dismissal is not far distant. If the 
French Church had remembered the charter of her existenee— 
the Gospel declaration against a political priesthood, that ‘“ His 
kingdom was not of this world”—the Empire might not so 
easily have been consolidated, but the Church would have 
presented the dignified aspect of a protest against rapine, 
murder, perfidy, and truce-breaking in high places. Havin 
not only absolved, but applauded, crimes which the Gospe 
denounces, it is but a just and righteous retribution that it should 
be reminded of its prostitution by the accomplice of its venality 
and sin. To use language which ought to be familiar to the 
clerical mind—to lean gee Eeypt can have but one result ; 
and it is no broken reed which has pierced its hand. Poli- 
tically, the attitude of the Emperor towards the Church is 
interesting and important; and the suppression of the 
Gazette de Lyons means more than an act of tyranny 
towards an obscure provincial print. A significant hint is 
conveyed to the Vatican in the recent report published in the 
Moniteur. The Emperor can walk without his ecclesiastical 
crutch ; and he flings the crooked stick away with undisguised 
contempt. The Bishop of Poitiers and his followers may console 
themselves by composing homilies on the ingratitude of princes, 
and in their own persons they will preach a sermon to mankind 
on the old text of the comparative advantages of serving God 
and Mammon. They have purchased ten years of purple and 
pay ; and now the accounts are to be settled. France yet con- 
tains its seven thousand—the men of letters, arts, and law, who 
have not bowed the knee to a political Baal, nor have passed 
their intellect and their principles through the fire to Moloch. 
The history of the world must be reversed if these better men 
and better principles are not to have their day. The Church of 
France has, through its prelates, declined to cast in its lot with 
justice and judgment, and has laid up in store for itself a dreadful 
reckoning when this tyranny is overpast; and now it is only 
seemly that justice and judgment should be abused in the ecole- 
siastical retribution. Divine justice itself might be brought into 

uestion were not the sycophants of the French bench and the 
French pulpit visited with their present ignominy of punish- 
ment; and their squeaks of re cursing receive as much 
commiseration as those of any other rats. 

The bishops who are shrieking indirect curses against the 
Piedmontese robbers of holy things have not even the merit of 
boldness. We live in an age when our Ambroses and our 
Beckets are of pinchbeck and gilt copper. Everybody knows 
that they are talking at their own Saviour of Society when 
they are talking about Victor Emmanuel. They mean Pari 
but they can only bring themselves to say Turm; and, after 
all, they have allowed a newspaper to be suppressed, instead 
of saying in their own persons what might really have com- 
puendied something more than the immunity which is con- 
temptuously given to mere scolding. No doubt there is some- 
thing majestic in the attitude of a protesting Church. A power 
confronting the Kings of the earth with more and less than 
human arms—finding its strength in weakness, seeking its wea- 
pons only in the eternal but bloodiess pleadings of truth and 
sobriety against falsehood and wrong, of right against might, of 
purity against license, of honour against double dealing—is a dig- 
nified spectacle. But the French bishops have precluded them- 
selves from this sublime appeal. They have yoked themselves 
to the car of the Empire, and they cannot refuse to be 
bespattered with its m It is something of the-latest for 
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them to declare that the blood of the martyrs of Lamo- 
riciére’s army cries to heaven, when they saluted as the 
Elect of God as well as of man the traitor red-handed from 
the massacres of the Boulevards. No doubt the Church, in 
her appeal, might now be listened to with deference, if not 
with assent, had she declined to give her blessing to one 
whose whole life has been spent in plots—who on two oc- 
casions was ready to plunge his country into civil war 
for the mere purpose of gratifying a personal and rest- 
less ambition—who, as President of the Republic, swore to 
maintain a constitution which he drowned in a sea of domestic 
blood—and whose reign has produced a state of society which, 
by cutting off the legitimate channels of honest ambition and 
public spirit, has deprived man of his faith and woman of her 
self-respect. But the Church cannot use the 1 age of remon- 
strance against oppression when she has connived and assisted at 
opennins measured with which the invasion of the patrimony 
of St. Peter is as petty larceny compared with highway robbery. 
To have suppressed freedom in France—to have reduced its 
domestic government to a vast system of bribery, in which 
the only avenue to success is by adulation and espionnage— 
to have given rise to a literature fouler than was ever dreamed 
of in the stews of Corinth—to have emasculated the intellect of 
France, and to rest its European influence only on compelling 
all nations to entertain the same feelings of suspicion 
and distrust with which men view a volceano—these are the 
moral and Christian principles of that Empire which the Church 
met not only with adulation, but with all but deification. 
Had but a single bishop in France, in a Charge or in a Pastoral 
Letter, in the pulpit or in the press, even once indirectly called 
attention to the moral degradation of his own country, he would 
have earned a right to plead against the Sardinian invasion ; 
but the men who had no word of remonstrance against the 
perfidy which wrested Savoy from its reluctant master have cut 
themselves off from the high moral ground. They alone can 
denounce robbery who have never winked at it. And it is not 
that the French Church has been merely tolerant of evils against 
which, if it was impotent to contend, it might have maintained a 
rudent silence. We do not mean to say that the Church was 
und to interfere with the revellings of Compiégne, or publicly 
to denounce the Imperial relations with magicians a sooth- 
sayers, though we think we have read of saints whose memories 
have been introduced into the calendar for their boldness in 
rebuking wickedness, as well sensual as spiritual, in high places. 
But the French prelates have commited faults graver and more 
positive than that of acquiescing in evils which they could not 
prevent. Apostles and apostolic men did not feel themselves bound 
to write epistles against the corrupt livesof the Cesars; butneither 
did they break bread with them—-still less did they fawn upon 
and adulate the corrupters of the human race. We 
might all forgive the absence of clerical interference 
with private vices; but the public scandals of Imperial France 
are at least a fitting theme for Christian teachers to enlarge upon. 
The Bishops make free use of texts of Scripture in their in- 
dignation against Sardinian ambition, but they will not deny the 
justice, or the applicability to their own case, of that Diviner 
sermon which declares that with the measure men mete it shall 
be measured to them again. The Church which assented to the 
law against the liberty of the press cannot object to the suppres- 
sion of the Lyons Gazette. The priests who sang Ze Deum for 
Magenta and Solferino cannot complain of the legitimate de- 
velopment of the feeling which triumphed on those bloody fields ; 
and, above all, the Ultramontanes are hampered by the incon- 
venient reminders of history that the successor of St. Peter is 
just about to lose his temporalities by the very same arts and 
arms by which they were won. Nobody can help feeling a sort 
of pity for discrowned kings ; but in the case of the Papal misfor- 
tune, regret for the loss of our neighbour’s spoons is considerably 
modified if we happen to be aware that he stole them himself. 


For such is the real history of the Papal States. By false 
assertions, by intrigue, by betraying the interests of the Eastern 
Emperor into the ds of a rebel and usurper to whose un- 
principled ambition that of Sardinia is as nothing—by dealing 
with the fears of a female devotee, by playing off one pretender 
cgnest another, by selling mediatorship at the highest price— 

ese are the creditable arts by which the States of the Church 
came into existence. Sic turpie Etruria crevit. Unprincipled 
ambition, and restless intrigue, and dexterous manipulation won 
what, at the wy Se estimate, ambition and intrigue not 
more selfish are about to take away. Whatever are the crimes of 
Sardinia, Rome has been their teacher. There is not a Government 
in Europe which has a history so politically indefensible as that 
of the States of the Church. What is now called international 
law may be a creation of refined civilization and of political conve- 
nience, but there are laws of nations and of morality which are 
antecedent to these recent fictions. The Popes, in order to 
acquire their temporal dominions, violated all those laws by an- 
ticipation, and in the collapse of a Government which has secured 
the hatred of its subjects and the abhorrence of mankind by its 
own internal vices, we are too apt to forget its profligate political 
history. Its domestic faults are, after all not equal to its histo- 
rical crimes, and the lesson to mankind on the largest scale is— 
eyen if Sardinian aggression be all that the Roman Catholic 
Bishops describe it to be—summed up in the homel proverb, 
that what is gained over the devil’s is lost wader bis belly. 


THE ENGLISH VOLUNTEERS AT NAPLES. 


f bag watery deities who all the summer have been threaten- 
ing the harvests and spoiling the pic-nics of Northern 
Europe, have at last bent their malign influences towards the 
South, and seem to be battling heroically for full possession of 
the Italian sky. Never was their ascendancy more complete 
than at the dawn of the day which the authorities appointed for 
the debarcation of the British Brigade, and for its state reception 
by the Neapolitan populace. Mark aoe Smee might well 
have taken credit for a resigned cheerfulness under physical 
circumstances so absolutely ee A thick, dark, motion- 
less mass of vapour a. brooding drearily in the place of the 
exquisite blue which at Naples is almost a necessary condition 
of existence. The fair curves of the bay, the glittering villas of 
Portici and Pozzuoli, and the rugged outline of the Vesuvius range, 
which but yesterday lay basking in a blaze of sunlight,are now but 
faintly discernible through mist and rain; and the long thunder 
which rattles from the sides of the men-of-war seems to struggle 
in vain for escape through the dense atmosphere. “Ruit celum” 
is really a hardly exaggerated account of the sort of down-pour 
which from time to time relieves the monotony of the prevailin 
drizzle. The Neapolitans, however, are a sanguine race, an 
had determined, fair weather or foul, to do all possible honour 
to the adventurous knights-errant who had come to assist in 
their deliverance. As yet the mutual interchange of compli- 
ments had been of a fragmentary and unsatisfactory nature. 
The English vessels arrived on Sunday, and two boats full of 
National Guardsmen had been paddling all the afternoon about 
the harbour, playing Garibaldi’s Hymn with a vehemence which 
was quite unintelligible to the future liberators of Italy. The 
cries, too, of Evviva ai Voluntari Inglesi! which rang from the 
shore, seemed to convey no very precise meaning to gentlemen 
whose ears were unattuned to the soft accents of the South, and 
whose interest in the peninsula had taken a practical rather than 
a literary turn. On the other hand, the Italians had listened 
with a sort of admiring mistrust to the vigorous Hip, hip, hurrah, 
with which seven hundred pair of Britannic lungs hailed the 
conclusion of a tedious voyage and the name of the leader 
beneath whose banner they had come to serve. Both parties 
regarded one another with quite as much astonishment as affec- 
tion ; but by Monday morning, honours of a more unmistake- 
able description had been prepared, and the Volunteers had learned 
enough Italian to construe the flatteries which were showered 
upon them. The performers of yesterday had 2 yam devoted 
the night to a musical exercitation, and —- themselves like 
men in a lengthened performance of “God save the Queen.” 
Large baskets of bouquets—prepared, as fancy bids us believe, by 
the grateful fingers of Italy’s fairest daughters—awaited the war- 
riors on landing, or were flung over them in generous profusion 
during their passage to the shore. Long files of National Guards, 
with typical flowers blushing in the place of bayonets at their 
muskets’ ends, lined the harbour, and acted as an escort of honour 
to the heroes of the occasion. At all available corners, and at a 
great many that were not available, dirty little picturesque gamins 
had early ensconced themselves for a commanding view of the 
dense rabble below. The line of march lay through the Arsenal, 
and at the gates of the Arsenal an impatient multitude tossed 
and seethed, and every now and then boiled over in an efferves- 
cence of hisses for the imperturbable guardians of so unwelcome an 
obstacle. The adjoining quays and bridges, the roofs of the bar- 
racks and houses, the balconies of the now untenanted Palace, 
the winding road that leads up from the Arsenal to the Largo di 
Palazzo, all were well packed with eager beholders, and, if cries 
and banners go for anything, zealous patriots. In the Grande 
Place the excitement reached its climax. No finer area for a 
ar manifestation could possibly be wished for. Noble State- 

uildings surround it on every side, and its appearance just now 
is especially suggestive. As the Englishmen entered, they saw 
on their right the silent palace, where masons are already busy 
cutting away the fleur-de-lys of the exiled dynasty ; in front is the 
baleony from which the Dictator at rare intervals harangues the 
volatile subjects of his temporary reign ; and on the left are two 
equestrian statues of Bourbon monarchs, done up in brown 
holland, that their appearance may not incite the susceptibility 
of Italian patriotism to acts of violence. At first the mob pro- 
posed to consign them to summary destruction, and, as Francis IT, 
was safe at Gaeta, to realize the sentiment of Morte ai Borboni by 
smashing him and his father in marble; but artistic and econo- 
mical considerations got the better of so rash a scheme. The 
figures are by Canova, and could not be replaced. Counter-revo- 
lutions are never impossible, and if the King returned, the 
absence of the statues might cause unpleasantness ; so national 
sagacity determined on some middle course, and the compromise 
of the brown holland was, we believe, a suggestion of Father 
Gavazzi's. 

In the Grande Place the Volunteers performed a few such 
scanty manoeuvres as the nature of the ground and the close 
proximity of the multitude rendered possible. Much has been 
said of the difficulty of marching a regiment out of Hyde Park, 
but an inexperienced commander would robably more readily 
donpele of getting his men safely through the embarrassments of 
an Italian mob. Every city has its own notion of festivities, and 
the Neapolitan notion is that of a frantic rabble tearing along in 
no nm, with banners and shoutings, and, if pos- 
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sible, with drawn swords and bayonets. Then, though nay. 
body is entirely courteous and goodnatured, everybody has the 
firmest intention of seeing all that is to be seen; and this, as the 
National Guard are but feeble policemen, naturally gives rise to 
an occasional crush. The kind of modesty which elsewhere on 
d occasions helps to clear the ground for the principal per- 
is entirely to the Neapolitan temperament. The 
very shabbiest cabs and horses, whose appearance would melt 
the heart of anybody but an Italian, are admitted as a matter of 
course under the very pee of the Palace, and as close to an 
desirable spectacle as the shoulders of the populace will admit 
them. Young ladies from the country, with piles of capsicums 
or monster melons, drive their donkeys without the least com- 
punction across the few yards of open ground which flashing 
swords and repeated cries of Dietro! have at last succeeded in 
winning from the throng of beholders, Or a country lad, witha 
flock of goats, calmly pushes his charge forward, and passes on his 
journey, sublimely indifferent to the interests of the city and the 
meaning of the sight in which he forms so incongruous an element. 
By degrees, however, a long line was formed across the Place, the 
Guards drew up in a square at the side, a splendid military band 
crashed out from beneath the arcades of the Palace, and, as if in 
mercy to so much irrepressible enthusiasm, the clouds partially 
broke, and here and there a watery ray of sunlight lighted up 
the thousand various hues of the strange assemblage that by this 
time was beginning to surge up the-Toledo. Here the quaint 
lofty houses, the tiers of balconies bedizened with tricolor flags 
and crowded with beholders, the narrow street re-echoing every 
sound, as one band after another broke upon the ear, swelled to 
its loudest pitch, and then died away in the hum of human voices— 
the long red column of Englishmen, upon which every eye was 
bent, and whose approach was the signal for an outburst of 
Evvivas! crowds o Waddie soldiers, unemployed Neapo- 
litans, disbanded Calabrese, fortunate Jacks-a-shore, making the 
most of their countrymen’s ovation—all presented a scene whose 
variety of circumstance and contrast of colour might well 
dazzle and confuse the most cold-blooded sightseer. At last the 
pons had dragged its full length along, the last plaudits 
ied away, the Toledo relapsed into its ordinary condition of 
chaos, and the Volunteers, still blushing beneath the morning’s 
crowns and bouquets, made their way from their barracks to 
satisfy the dreams of a hungry imagination as best they might 
in the wretched trattorias and cafés of the town. But one 
opinion prevailed as to their appearance and demeanour. They 
are a fine, strong set of men, belonging, apparently, for the most 
part to classes of life considerably superior to those which recruit 
the rank and file of our own army and though men just landed 
from a fortnight’s voyage are, of course, seen to some disad- 
vantage, they are perfect pictures of neatness compared with the 
rudely-attired hordes who are already assembled at Santa Maria. 
Most of them have been cultivating a moustache, and are just 
now in that shabby stage which is the heavy price which vanity has 
to pay for subsequent gratification. A few weeks’ campaigning will 
no doubt do wonders towards turning them into first-rate jelliaes, 
and Englishmen may rest assured that, so far as the privates are 
concerned, the scheme, undertaken with an enthusiasm almost 
Quixotic, will end neither in failure nor disgrace. It is unfortu- 
nate that the same confidence cannot be felt about the com- 
manders of the expedition. A gallant amateur colonel of almost 
European celebrity, has already given symptoms of the most 
entire incapacity to deal with all the troublesome details of 
organizing, controlling, and providing an irregular body of troops. 
Some of his subordinates ret been employing their leisure 
at Naples in squabbles of the most unseemly nature, and 
one of them, not content with dressing himself up like a 
mountebank, has illustrated the polished chivalry of English 
blood by coming to fisticuffs with another officer at the principal 
table kéte in the place. The accounts of the expenses of the 
expedition are, it is understood, hopelessly perplexed. The 
authorities may be brave officers, but are certainly bad arithme- 
ticians, and some very painful disputes, arising out of the general 
contusion, have hitherto been dealt with in so unwise a manner 
as to give little grounds of hope for any ultimately satisfactory 
adjustment. Happily, the men were sent up at once to the 
camp, where plenty of hard work, and possibly a little fighting, 
may perhaps afford an opportunity for eflacing the blot whic 
the behaviour of these foolish lads has brought on the national 
reputation for good sense and good breeding. 
he rates waters of revolution always bring a good deal of 
rubbish to the surface, and the Garibaldian movement has cer- 
tainly proved no exception to the rule. For a few moments 
Mr. Sedyrin James floated high on the muddy wave, and, as he 
subsided, a worthy substitute appeared to enjoy the delights of 
a popular notoriety. Before one of the official residences at 
Naples may be seen a little squad of vigilant guardsmen, evi- 
dently deeply impressed with the solemn responsibility of their 
charge, and ready at a moment's notice to do battle for the emi- 
nent individual who is discharging the functions of statesman- 
ship within. They are taking care of no less a person than 
Signore Alessandro Dumas, Honorary Director of the Fine 
Arts, friend of Garibaldi, and proprietor, editor, and principal 
curator of the Museo Borbonico, ye of sixteen columns of 
wisdom and goodness which, under the title of LZ’ Indipendente, 


are brought every day, at the insignificant cost of three grains, 
within reach of the poorest Neapolitan. 
journal is as 


The history of this 
as any six pages of Monte Cristo. 


The day after Melazzo, we are told, the victorious general and 


the invincible man of genius were standing side by side, when 
Garibaldi suddenly hit upon a brilliant idea. ‘‘ Dumas,” he said, 
“you ought to start a journal.” “General,” lied the 
novelist, “give me a title, and I begin.” Garibaldi took a 
pen and christened the yet unborn babe “ Indipendente,” adding 
that “it would all the more deserve that fair appellation 
because it would be the first to strike himself if he ever forsook 
his duties as child of in pos le and soldier of humanity.” As 
he is not to spare even Garibaldi, still less, M. Dumas suggests, 
will he spare any one else. Financiers, writers, politicians, are 
to tremble alike under the withering impartiality of Parisian 
criticism. Able and zealous correspondents are to ransack 
creation to supply the pages of the Indipendente with the beau- 
tiful and true. The cunning hand of the wood-engraver will be 
busied to gratify the eyes with all that is loveliest in outline. 
All the great minds of the age—Michelet, Victor Hugo, Lamar- 
tine, George Sand—will contribute their shares towards this 
intellectual treasure-house. Above all, M. Dumas will constantl 
write an article himself, entitled the “ Politics of God,” in whic 
he intends to vindicate the ways of Providence, and to 
explain the apparent confusions of terrestrial existence. 
Flushed with the noble enthusiasm of a creative spirit 
in the very act of creation, M. Dumas was in the act of 
rushing off to Paris to complete the arrangements of the 
grand design, and to bring back a tribe of artists for its accom- 
plishment. His luggage was packed, his foot was on the 
steamer, when an idea struck him. A departure at such a 
moment, was it not a desertion ? Could Naples spare her Dumas— 
could Garibaldi dispense with his friend while thrones were falli 
around, while war still raged, while the Bourbon miscreant sti 
lingered at Capua and the Pope at Rome, while crisis after crisi 
and fresh Ministries every twenty-four hours attested the feveris 
condition of the political atmosphere? No, Duty laid her hand 
on the departing child of Science—Conscience said, stay, and 
M. Dumas stayed accordingly, and wrote the first number of the 
Politics of God. A want oe comprehensiveness is, we are told, 
the prevailing defect of contemporary journalism. Thoughtless 
people dash off leading articles without really reflecting “‘ whence 
comes the past, whither goes the future.” Between the scep- 
ticism of chance and the fatalism of Mahomet, M. Dumas points 
victoriously to the doctrine of Providential Supervision. There 
is a progress, but it is only great spirits that can explain it. 
Famous men little know the ends which they subserve, but 
the author of the Trois Mousquetaires does. Julius Cesar, for 
instance, whose initials curiously are the same as those of Jesus 
Christ, unwittingly prepared Christianity. Charlemagne, a bar- 
barian, prepared civilization. Napoleon, the despot, prepared 
liberty ; but it was only from the heights of St. Helena that he 
descried what he had been about. This is all clear and satisfac- 
tory; but a mystery still remains, and presses uneasily on the mind. 
No hero can be valet to himself, and the great man can hardly 
be expected to be his own interpreter. Who, then, shall explain 
to a wondering universe the final cause of M. Alexandre Dumas? 
At present his official functions have been confined to opening a 
chamber of indelicate pictures and to wishing that he had funds 
to provide seats for the Museum; but in the future of Italy and 
the world some noble réle is doubtless in store for the Indipen- 
dente and its proprietor; and Dr. Cumming may ibly have a 
spare vial in his prophetical repository which would throw some 
light upon so astounding a phenomenon of cheerful ignorance 
and unconscious profanity. 


TEETOTALISM AT MANCHESTER. 


” HE Alliance ”’—that is, we presume, the Teetotal Society, ' 


which seems now to consider a descriptive epithet ' 


superfluous—held its seventh annive the other 


Manchester. 


ay at 


There was a breakfast, a council, and a public ° 


meeting ; and the spirit of the whole affaimwas, as the official ' 


report informs us, harmonious and hopeful. Indeed, if drinking 
wine makes glad the heart of man, it would seem that doing 
without it leads to positive boisterousness. There are few who 
have not witnessed the elation of spirits which the flowing bowl 
will sometimes produce; but it is nothing in comparison with 
the rapture which follows on the surrender of its temptations. 
The spegkere at the Alliance meeting could hardly 
more favourably received if they had offered to an ordin 
assembly unlimited means of bpm thirst; and, wi 
loyal regard to the traditions of the cup which cheers but does 
not inebriate, the more opposed was each orator to inebriation, 
the more certain he was to be cheered. The speeches certainly 
look less vigorous, for the most part, in print than they Goa 
less sounded at the moment; and when we read that Mr, 
Ayrton, M.P., supported a resolution, we look for a chastened, 
and generally uishing, eloquence ; but it is impossible to con- 
ceive, without having seen it, the enthusiasm which animates 
abstinence. Mr. Bristed relates, among his college cxpenesem 
how the teetotal society of which he knew personally all the 
leading members held a solemn feast in honour of the increase 
of their number to two; but he does not describe the pro- 
ceedings on the occasion as fraught with the demonstrations of 
excitement which perhaps on this anniversary were due, not to 
lemonade, but to the appearance of a dean who had lived on 
cold water for five years, and declares, amid cheers, that he has 
thriven on it. 
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The narrative of the meeting of the Council which is supplied 
by the Alliance Weekly News, is of course intended more for 
instruction than amusement. It affords information as to the ex- 
tent to which the promoters of this movement are prepared to go. 
They seem to have unanimously carried a resolution in favour of 
district Maine Liquor Laws—to have condemned the Refresh- 
ment-house Act—to have seen through the fallacy of the “light- 
wine theory ”’—to have advocated the test of teetotalism as a 
sine gud non at Parliamentary elections—and to have returned 
their best thanks to Mr. Jupe for his conduct in the chair. Mr. 
Mudge made, it appears, the striking remark, that drinking in 
the Cornwall mines was never heard of. Certainly it is not 
usual to find ale-houses scattered about the 200-fathom levels ; 
but, if Mr. Mudge wishes to hint that the labourers in question 
do not drink intoxicating liquors above ground, we should parti- 
cularly like to know what it is that makes the Cornish miners so 
frequently and so remarkably intoxicated. The Carlisle Chapter 
take their repose, we hope, elsewhere than in church; but it is 
hardly an argument for giving up the practice of sleeping, that 
that excellent body of men are never seen to close their eyes when 
their Dean is occupying the pulpit. It is, however, with the 
public meeting in the Free-trade Hall, not with the deliberations 
of the Council, that we are particularly concerned. Business 
occupied the day—the night was the time for eloquence. The 
reserved seats—paid for beforehand, the journal of the proceed- 
ings is carefyl to remark—were never so crowded ; there were two 
members of Parliament present, one Dean, and one Alderman. 
Ulloa relates that drunkenness is, with the natives of Brazil, the 
especial privilegeof masters of families. At Manchesterthe attacks 
on the monster vice are entrusted only to a good name or a great 
office. One M.P. came at the beginning of the evening, the 
other at the end, and the dignitary of the Church between them. 
It is needless to say that the attention of the meeting was concen- 
trated, as ours will of course be, on Dr. Close. That eminent divine 
and conscientious abstinent came forward once more in the light 
of a popular speaker, and again achieved applause. The last 
time we had occasion to remark the appearance of the Dean of 
Carlisle was in the character of a Lecturer on the Evidences, in 
which capacity he so nobly signalized himself by his bold protest 
to the working men against the dangerous tendencies of Maho. 
medanism. He now reappears in the old réle of water-drinker, 
and has delivered a speech not inferior in vivacity to his earlier 
efforts. ‘ Mr, Chairman,” the very reverend gentleman began, 
‘« T suppose there are very few persons here who can tell what I 
am going to say.” We should at once have guessed that there 
would be something about sudden conversions, a few touches on 
gorging fiends, and a fact or two about the amount of fourpence 
a day for forty years with simple interest. The audience, how- 
ever, only cheered; and the speaker went on :—‘ I conclude that 
your applause must arise from the fact of there being a live Dean 
teetotaller before you (laughter and cheers). Not a creature dug 
out of the bowels of the earth, a megatherium, or some creature 
that once lived upon the earth, but a Dean that has lived five 
years upon God’s ale—nothing but water (loud cheers)—and has 
thriven upon it, too.” When we first read this passage we con- 
fess we were a little startled. It is hardly possible that Dr. 
Close is becoming a muscular Christian ; and yet this is precisely 
the style of Mr. Kingsley. He goes on, moreover, to talk of the 
prophetesses of Israel, seems to speak in capital letters, and 
names directly the devil. There could not “ more positive 
evidence of the Broad Church, and that branch of it espe- 
cially which loves width of principles much, but breadth of 
shoulders more. It comes, no doubt, of the Dean’s asso- 
ciation with working men; and, when next we read a novel 
with a six-foot infidel for the hero, we shall feel but little 
donbt of its authorship not far from Carlisle. Dr. Close pro- 
ceeds to say that he will not upon this occasion make any re- 
marks on the nature of intoxication; he will leave it to his ‘“‘ dear 
and excellent friend, Mr, Gough.” “ He is the man,” he kind] 
adds, “to describe epee man; I never saw anybody do it 
so well.” But it is to the reflections which follow that we must 
invite particular attention. They contain an allusion to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s visit to St. George’s-in-the-East, and result in an argu- 
ment more profoundly obscure, more apoany intricate, more 
utterly and gen geny | unintelligible than any that we have 
ever met with from the lips of an evangelical speaker. The sub- 
ject opens with a statement that 26,000,000/. is paid annually in 
taxes on “ tobacco, snuff, and poison.” It then breaks off into 
the Sunday riots in St. George’s, and suggests the very possible 
consideration that the authors of the disturbance are given to 
indulgence in whisky. ‘And then,” proceeds the mysterious 
Dean, “I thought that if Ministerial dignity submitted to a walk 
on a Sunday night all the way from St. George’s-in-the-East to 
Downing-street, that as he passed every twenty paces one of these 
dens of ruin, infamy, and sin, and saw the r jaded creatures 
creeping in and out, whether it ever struck him that his own 
salary was paid by the groans and tears of these poor creatures.” 
For the grammar of the sentence, Dr. Close is perhaps not 
responsible ; but the logical process by which this striking thought 
suggested itself to his fancy it quite passes our ability to conceive. 
What the Ministerial dignity can have to do with the opening of 
public-houses on Sunday —how the fact of the rioters being 
drunk bears on the pleasure of Mr. Gladstone in taxing then— 
why the misery of the victims of intemperance should be con- 
nected with that statesman’s walk to church—and in what pos- 
sible way the salary of the Chancellor should depend on the 


degraded condition of the London poor—are questions which 
really demand for their solution nothing short of the powers of a 
Dean who publishes judicial decisions on the absence of talent 
in the Apostles. 

There is much more interesting matter in Dr. Close’s speech. 
He prophesies a judgment on the land if a restrictive measure 
on the sale of spirits is not passed, and declares that sixty thou- 
sand men annually sink, as he poetically expresses it, beneath 
the surges of drink. He praises highly a teetotal lady, wife of 
a clergyman at Shrewsbury, whom he mentions by name, with 

ersonal remarks on her dress. There was a tea and soirée at 
Siconsbury, and a concert at which nobody sang but reclaimed 
drunkards. There was one man, Dr. Close proceeds, with a 
magnificent bass voice. A baronet expressed his admiration. 
“No,” I said, “ you never heard such music before in your life, 
because it is the music of the heart and soul of a man who was 
dead and is alive again, who was lost and is found.” “I went 
up,” adds Dr. Close—and we must pause to observe that it was 
a D.D. and a Dean who performed the act of magnanimity—“ I 
went up to this bass singer, and thanked him for his singing!” 
The Very Rev. gentleman considers that on the question of the 

rohibition of spirits there ought to be universal suffrage. He 
himself very strongly advocates a legal enactment—he calls for 
resistance to the tyranny of the brewing interest, and declares 
that the wine of common life is extremely bad. This is usually 
thought a matter of individual taste, depending partly on the 
price of the article, and its greater or less connexion with 
Africa; but Dr. Close thinks otherwise. ‘I have become de- 
liberately convinced,” he says, “ that all that stuff that is sold in 
the country under the name of stimulating liquors is a vile and 
poisonous compound ; that it is not wine, and 1s not anything of 
a good creature of God, for God never made such stuff—that it 
is the manufacture of selfish men.” Five years of water-drinking 
have apparently produced in Dr. Close an impression that pure 
wine is produced in nature ready manufactured, and capable of 
being sold in bottles. He concludes with the motto of deter- 
mined aggression—Delenda est Carthago. 

One protest only we have to make in respect of this crusade. 
It is intolerable that it should profess to be comprehensive, and 
yet leave half the work undone. What is the use of starting a 
campaign against a part of the noxious drink of the people, if 
they are to be allowed to persist in the use of another pernicious 
and unhealthy compound without any restriction at all? What 
business has the Alliance to advocate a Maine Law for the 
extinction of spirits, and leave ginger-beer untouched? Ginger- 
beer, in the condition in ey it is often sold, is a most unwhole- 
some and far from nutritive beverage. Many are the cases in 
which illness has been brought on solely by the use of ginger- 
beer. In our great cities especially are .its effects felt; it has 
been computed that six hundred thousand people die annually 
either from the use of ginger-beer, or from some other causes 
connected with the digestion. It is truly sad to think how many 
of our countrymen are swallowed up by this raging demon— 
sunk, as it were, in ginger-beer! It is not ginger-beer—at least 
a great part of it—but a vile mixture of citric acid and sugar 
and cork. It is no use to talk of temperance in its use. One 
man may drink one bottle and be no worse, and another will 
drink three and be horribly ill. Nothing but the total abstaining 
from its use will answer. e have made a calculation, and dis- 
covered that, if a bottle of this pernicious drink costs threepence, 
and if a father of a family be in the habit of taking one bottle 
every day and two on Sunday, then, if he give up the custom, and 
put the money into a savings-bank instead, he will, with com- 
pound interest at ten per cent., have enough at the end of fi 

ears to buy a cottage and furniture, put his children to school, 
Saran an annual subscriber to the Teetotal Alliance, and take 
in weekly one hundred copies of the Band of Hope. We con- 
sider that Dr. Close and the Council who met at Manchester 
are bound, in the interests of philanthropy, not to rest in half- 
measures, but to set their faces boldly against the disastrous 
consequences which follow the unrestricted use of the deleterious 
compound we have suggested. 


TAE-PING. 


A GLIMPSE has been given to us of the process by which a 
new religion takes form and consistence. Had Gnosticism 
or Mahometanism had the advantage or disadvantage of spring- 
ing 2 in an age which possessed its newspapers, its special corre- 
spondents, and the smaller anecdotage of our own era, the genesis 
of either of these forms of faith, or even of Buddhism, might not 
anne, have been found to differ much from that of which wo 

now something, though that something is but little, in the case 
of the Tae-Pings of China. A political element seems to be 
necessary to a religious development. The Gospel itself was a 
queet against the social and political tyranny of old Rome. 
slam has owed as much of its success to the idea of political 
unity which it embodied as to its proclamation of the unity of 
the Godhead. Mormonism is only one among many of those 
abortive Socialistic throes and heavings with which humanity 
from time to time protests against the accumulation of property. 
Ascending into the dim regions of myth and legend, it is usual 
to find the lawgiver and the prophet combined; and the revolu- 
tion, religious and political, which at present seems likely to 


be accomplished in China, has been, perhaps, anticipated in the 
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career of Gotama-Buddha himself, did we know anything of his 
personal history. 

In the East it does not seem to be requisite in a new faith that 
its founder should set out with a definite mission at all; and it 
is no exception to the normal history of religion that the Tae- 
Ping profession should have adopted an existing creed as its 
basis. Indeed, it is impossible that any religion should be 
strictly new. As Mahometanism, and even Mormonism, adopt 
the Sacred Books of the First and Second Covenant, so Tae- 
Ping, or Tien-Teh—for it seems to be not yet certain whether they 
were, or rather are, the same person—could not pass over the 
existence or influence of Christianity. It may be» doubted 
whether the religious or the political idea, even if they can in 
any case be en suggested his insurrection or his reforms 
to Tien-Teh. form in China could take no other shape than 
that of rebellion. In the south-western fastnesses of the Empire 
there has all along existed a race of Pagan highlanders, who have 
never accepted either the Mantchoo yoke or the various religions 
which the intrusive dynasty indifferently permitted or encouraged. 
Representing something of the spirit of the European Carbonari, 
the Miotze tribes some years ago engaged in one of those out- 
bursts of chronic disaffection which form the staple of Chinese 
history, under the inspiration of that mystic organization known 
as the Triad Societies, which were, perhaps, little more than a 
political conspiracy, although they are often supposed to embody 
the philosophic protest against the debased and material worship 
of China as it is. Representing or adopting these very natural 
disaffections against the existing Church and State of China, 
Tien-Teh, or Tae-Ping, if they are only names of the same person, 
became acquainted with the American missionary Roberts, and 
adopted something of Christianity with as much intelligence—cer- 
tainly as much for his own purpose—as Mahomet is thought to 
have shown in availing himself of the Jew and the Syrian monk 
in elaborating the first idea of the Koran. Originally, the chiefs 
of this politico-religious disaffection were known by regal titles, 
derived from the points of the compass. The Southern, Westin. 
and Eastern Kings, or Wangs—that is, the rebel chieftains 
whom we used to hear of ten years ago—have either, like 
the Irish cats, absorbed each other, or, like Mr. Roberts him- 
self, who is now known in the euphemism of China as Lo-hiau- 
tsiuen, have been dignified under the superior authority of “the 
Celestial King,” Tae-Ping himself, with the more sonorous titles 
of Faithful King and Flourishing King. 

To one of these gentlemen, the Faithful King, a missionary 
of the name of Edkins has recently paid a visit, and his report 
of the interview has been published in England. Impressed 
with the Royal condescension pf this shabby barbarian, the 

ood missionary seems to coat the respectable rebel as little 
& than a Cesar, and as it is not often that a dissenting 
preacher gets accesg to anything which calls itself royalty, he 
made the most of his opportunities. It is quite possible that his 
Faithful Majesty is not much less of a real Christian than some 
who have borne a similar title in Europe, and perhaps Con- 
stantine adopted Christianity for reasons as forcible and as 
litic as those which have influenced Tien-Teh-Wang. But Mr. 
dkins gives avery flattering account of his distinguished con- 
vert. Luther was not indisposed to relax something of evangeli- 
cal morality in favour of an incontinent Elector, and Mr. Edkins 
follows the apostle of Protestantism. The Faithful King’s 
Christianity is somewhat shaky in its orthodox profession; but 
Mr. Edkins addresses him as a brother, and is q ite as ready as 
the Pope to salute him as Defender of the Faith. The Chinese 
insurgents, as we have already shown, did not start witl any, 
or but little, of a religious purpose; and the Christianity which 
they have developed is what we should expect from their know- 
ledge and their views. Like Severus, they are not indisposed to 
the religion of Jesus; but the Celestial King is his younger 
brother. With the Trinity of the Gospel they associate their 
founder as another Avatar, and the blasphemous impostor Tein 
Teh, who has retired into a solitary dignity which does not allow 
him to interfere with matters so vulgar as the details of a campaign, 
receives divine honours at the hands of his satraps and subjects. 
Mr. Edkins must have adopted the doctrine of accommodation 
and economy to a very questionable extent when he ventured to 
say that he had heard the Faithful King’s “religion was Christian 
like our own.” Mr. Edkins quotes the Visions of Hung-sin- 
tshuen as an authority, “ which shows that, while the founder of 
the Tae-Pings has erred in regarding himself as the subject of 
immediate Divine inspirations, he is a sincere believer in Chris- 
tianity.”” What the Book of Visions says we are not aware, but the 
Celestial King not only claims divine inspiration, but to be him- 
self divine ; and as for his being a sincere believer, we may say the 
same of Joe Smith and Mahomet. The Royal religion seems to 
be possessed with something both of latitude and indifference. 
Like William of Deloraine, one of Mr. Edkins’ friends among 
the insurgent leaders has not time or education to say more 
than his neck-verse; and the rest of his friends content them- 
selves with the vaguest profession of Christianity, It was con- 
sidered ascandal, and not unreasonably, in the Jesuit missionaries 
to accept as converts very indifferent Do eg on very scanty 
grounds of assent to the Christian faith; but the dissenting 
apostles, if Mr. Edkins fairly represents them, must no longer 
complain of the indiscreet zeal and indiscriminating con- 
versions of Xavier and his compeers. If to confess “the 
Saviour of the world” and “our chief as the younger 
brother of Jesus” is not inconsistent with our common 


Christianity, it would not be too much to say that Mormonism 
is itself Christian. Tien-Teh or Tien-Wang no doubt associated 
with the dissenting missionaries, and adopted some Christian 
forms and some Christian terms; but Mahometanism did the 
same. A scrap of the creed, combined with a profession of the 
divinity of a robber and a murderer, the observance of Sunday, 
and something which looks like baptism, are but scanty elements 
to recognise as a true Christianity ; and it can only be in the 
most ignorant or the most bigoted circles that this horde of bar- 
barians can gnised as soldiers of the Cross. Less fervent 
religionists than Mr. Edkins are prepared to see in the Tae-Pin 
insurgents the pioneers of the Gospel; but it may be ask 
whether any real profession of Christianity ever succeeded to 
a heresy so monstrous as that which the Faithful King 
announced. 

_ Simon Magus seems to be the nearest prototype that eccle- 
siastical history furnishes to Tien-Wang, and we all know 
what a foul and monstrous caricature and debasement of 
the Gospel Gnosticism became. A body of Chinese Gnostics is 
by no means an impossibility. Asia has always been prolific in 
the production of wild systems of Mysticism. China presents 
the elements of such a system in abundance. The disciples of 
the Tae-Ping do not find murder and robbery, anarchy and con- 
fusion, inconsistent with their profession; and the remarkable 
foulness of Chinese morality, and its actual Atheism, will be 
very inadequately superseded by the specious and blasphemous 
Christianity of Tae-Ping. And while, on political grounds, we 
deprecate the connexion of European interests with the success 
of the rebels, we protest against any identification of their 
religious profession with that of the Gospel. We are not asking 
that, in our relations with China, they should be treated as rebels 
against any legitimate sovereignty, for the effete Mantchoo 
= eg A is unable to preserve even the elements of good govern- 
ment, but it is too much to require that we should accept them 
as brothers in the faith. 

We may remark how completely, in their wish to opti- 
mize the Christianity of the Tae-Ping insurgents, the Pro- 
testant missionaries surrender the entire substance of the old 
Protestant arguments against the recent ecclesiastical develop- 
ments of the Latin Church. It is difficult to see how Tae-Pingism 
can be apologized for in the East, and Romanism attacked in the 
West. The old argument against Rome was that it was not the 
Christianity of the New Testament and the first ages; while the 
most recent and famous defence of Romanism as it is was on the 
doctrine that development was necessary to a living creed. It 
may be conceded that Tae-Ping believes in a Trinity. His fol- 
lowers pray to “the great Shang-Ti to grant grace, to pity, to 
save, and to wpm re | pray “for the Holy Breath to 
change our wicked hearts”—they “trust in the redeeming merits 
of the Holy Saviour, the ancient Teacher, who is our elder 
brother in heaven.” But they “trust also on the merits of the 
learned Teacher of later days, the Eastern King who redeems us 
from disease, that they may in our stead pray our Heavenly 
Father, the at Shang.Iy, that his will may be perfectly 
done,” &c. It is unquestionable that the merits and inter- 
cession of the Saviour and of Tae-Ping are reckoned as of 
precisely the same efficacy; and if this is our common Chris- 
tianity, it can only be on the same principle of development 
which has produced the worship and intercession of the Virgin 
and the Saints. A recent apologist of the Tae-Ping Revolu- 
tion and Reformation, Mr. Scarth, to whom we are indebted 
for the Tae-Ping prayer which embodies their belief, says 
that they “teach and proclaim the same Christian religion 
as that of the Protestant missionaries.” If this be so, we 
can only say that this Protestantism is new to us in the West. 
No doubt the Tae-Ping religionists are iconoclasts—so iconoclastic 
that they destroy the images in the Roman Catholic chapels, as 
well as the idols of the Chinese temples. They have got up the 
verbiage of our tracts; they receive Bibles, and talk about the 
Sabbath. These are facts which have succeeded in conciliating 
the sympathies of the misgionaries. But,it is a curious chapter 
in the history of Protestantism to know what the “religion of 
the Bible and the Bible only” is capable of adopting and accredit- 
ing under the combined influences of the interests of religious 
party and of commerce. Not the slightest success has hitherto 
attended the attempts to convert the Chinese by the independent 
efforts of the missionaries. Conscious of their failure, the only 
alternative open to them is either to avow that China is inacces- 
sible to extant Christianity, or to admit, not only that Christianity 
will bear a large development, but that such a development as 
that of Tae-Ping is to be met with the right hand of fellowship. 


LE CANON EN 1860. 


N article under the above title was published in the Revue 

Européenne of last April, with the very natural and laudable 
intention of satisfying French readers that the Armstrong and 
the Whitworth guns were not the wonderful improvements they 
were said to be. The just susceptibility of the writer appears to 
have been disturbed by the exultations of the English news- 
papers, and he was anxious to declare the unimpaired confidence 
of France in “ces petits canons rayés” which are said to have 
gained the battié of Solferino. The article is curious, and in 
several respects instructive. We notice it for the sake of the 
aid it furnishes to understanding what are the real objects to be 
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aimed at in improving cannon, and because it attempts to show, 
and to some extent succeeds in showing, that the results at- 
tained with our own rifled guns are neither so new nor so im- 
portant as we are willing to suppose. 

Of course we are not surprised to learn that Sir William 
Armstrong and Mr. Whitworth, and the engineers of various 
other countries, were set to work by the news of “cette 
grande bataille de Solferino, ot le canon de la France a joué un 
role capital.” The fame of the “petit canon rayé” became 
great in Europe, and foreigners ne from thei? slumber over 
smooth-bored guns, and tried hurriedly to imitate it. Very likely 
Frenchmen are able to enjoy this flattering belief, just as constant 
readers of the Times ascribe the commencement of iron-plated 
ships for the British navy to a series of leading articles which 
began to appear in that journal about six weeks back—quite 
forgetting that Sir John Pakington claims his country’s gra- 
titude for adopting this invention more than two years ago. 
The French guns have been the subject of “longues et mysté- 
rieuses études.” The English and other foreign guns have been 
contrived with a haste which may prove to be bad speed. ‘Ces 
canons si vantés, si facilement inventés aussi” have not been tried, 
like the “ canons rayés,” on actual service, and the best test that 
can be obtained in the practice-ground is insufficient, and ma 
prove fallacious. This last is an ——s observation, whic 
deserves to be constantly remembered in the discussions about 
guns and armour-plates which new occupy the public mind. 
The range and accuracy of fire in these trials i3 not the only 
thing to look to. That sort of perfection “n’a qu'une valeur 
secondaire en face de l’obligation d’un bon, facile et durable 
service.” The author of this sentence is perhaps not unwilling to 
believe that the English guns fail to satisfy this obligation. We 
shall see in time to come how this may be. Only let it not be 
forgotten now that the obligation here stated is paramount. 

The writer is reasonably incredulous about the superiority of 
the Armstrong and Whitworth guns, because, as le says, the 
world has been taken in once already :— 

Qu’on yeuille bien se rappeler ces deux canons de Lancastre & qui, lors 
de notre établissement devant Sébastopol, au mois de Septembre 1854, 
semblaient réserveés de si hautes destinées. Depuis plusieurs mois on 


annongait bruyamment dans nos — leurs prouesses futures: aprés 
quelques coups ils durent étre abandonnés. 


And he remarks with some justice upon the ignorant admi- 
ration with which the British public has beheld the flight of far- 
ranging shot. ‘ Beaucoup de lecteurs, dépourvus de connais- 
sances techniques, ont contemplé avec stupéfaction ces nombres 
énormes qui représenient les distances,” &c. If they had known 
more of what has been done in France in the last few years, he 
thinks they would: have been less prone to ecstasies, as is quite 

ssible. Speaking of the general merits of the new English guns, 

e suggests the question, which must not be wholly disregarded, 
whether the English engineers are right in the preference 
they are now giving to breech-loading guns. He says that, @ 
priori, one would think the English had adopted “ un mécanisme 
susceptible de se détériorer par l’effet du tir ;” but if they are right, 
the French officers must reconsider their own conclusion in fayour 
of muzzle-loading guns. He admits that the Armstrong and 
Whitworth guns, when quite new, have made practice remark- 
able for range and accuracy ; but “en sera-t-il de méme aprés 
un service un peu prolongé?” He reminds his readers upon this 
point that many inventions in artillery “fort bien concues en 
apparence, excellentes au début,” have fallen into oblivion, either 
because they failed in durability, or because, after a time, the 
became troublesome. It remains to be proved, he says, that this 
will not be the fate ofthe Armstrong and Whitworth guns. He 
is so good as to hope that it will not ; but he cannot help observin 
that the Armstrong guns are not so simple as could be desired, 
as is proved by our sending to China some of the inventor's 
workmen to superintend them. The announcement of this inten- 
tion appears to have shocked all his ideas of military propriety :— 


Cet aveu nous a remis ¢ mémoire ce bruit qui s’était répandu en Crimée, 


dans les premiers mois de 1855, qu'une compagnie Anglaise offrait de sou- 
missioner |’exécution des tranchées devant Malakoff. En France, l'industrie 


est moins belliqueuse, nous le confessons, mais nous ne le regrettons pas. 


In England, the interference of civilians in military matters, 
whether useful or injurious, is inevitable. The good results of 
this interference are not far to seek, and perhaps the worst harm 
it does is, that it makes the British public occasionally ridiculous. 
Conclusions hastily adopted are too apt to be proclaimed as in- 
fallible. In France, as this writer says, “Ce n'est guére l’usage 
de proclamer dans les journaux le résultat des recherches relatives 
a Vartillerie: on échappe ainsi a l'inconvénient des réclames pré- 
maturées.” Our civilians err too commonly through their igno- 
rance or disregard of considerations which are always present to 
the military mind. The plentiful boasting which we have heard 
about the enormous range of the new guns furnishes a disagree- 
able = of the danger of talking of what one does not 
understand. The article now before us puts the value of these 
performances in what may be to some readers a new light. The 
most important quality of a gun is stated to be simplicity. Those 
who have been to the late wars have learned how to value what 
is simple. Next to this comes facility of transport. “In these two 
respects,’ says the writer, “ the French are singularly in advance 
of all their rivals.” We may at any rate concede to them the 
merit of never having forgotten = os a gun really has to do. 
The writer shows that, in land-battles»with which alone he is 


concerned, the range ought generally to be limited to 1500 or 
2000 yards, and that a range ve 3ooo yards is almost 
always useless. He supposes that we have got a gun which 
would reach the enemy if we only knew his distance 
from us, which, unhappily, we do not. ‘A combien sommes 
nous?”—that is the question of artillerymen when about 
to open fire. Recourse may be had to trial shots, but amid the 
smoke and other impediments it is not easy to observe where the 
balls strike. At 2000 yards this is very difficult, and beyond that 
distance it becomes impossible. And, besides, the battery ma: 
have to change its ground. If, indeed, the fire be nearly hori- 
zontal, mistakes of distance are less important, because at some 

int or other of its course the ball will not miss something that 
it can injure. But if the ball is fired at a high elevation, so as to 
obtain for it a vast range, it descends as if from the clouds, and 
its effect is confined to a single point. ‘Il écrase un homme, & 
supposer qu'il s’en trouve précisément un au point de chute.” 
But, in general, the man would get out of the way. This was 
what the French did in the Crimea, where two Russian batteries, 
nicknamed Bilboquet and Gringalet, fired at them for months 
at 3000 or 4000 yards without killing a single man. “ Les 
boulets Russes arrivaient majestueusement sur le terrain Fran- 
gais, comme s’ils fussent descendus du ciel,” The soldiers 
saw them coming, dodged them, and then dug them out of 
the ground as trophies. It is, of course, obvious to re- 
mark, that these Russian guns were not rifled, and that if they 
had been, they would have reached the same point with a lower 
trajectory, and would have made the French soldiers far more 
uncomfortable. But the story shows, as it was meant to do, the 
inutility of high elevations, such as that of 35°, with which a 
range of 10,000 yards has been obtained with the Armstrong’and 
Whitworth guns. 

It should be observed, too, that the accuracy of these guns at 
the same great ranges is not practically so valuable as has been 
assumed. It has been coord that several successive shots can 
be thrown very near together. Therefore if the first shot should 
hit a mark whose distance was unknown, the second and other 
shots would probably hit the mark also. But the difficulty lies in 
hitting the mark a first time. These considerations deserve more 
attention than they have received from the British public and its 
instructors. According to this writer France has obtained the 
just combination of range and accuracy with simplicity and faci- 
lity of transport. He has proved to his own satisfaction “ La 
supériorité du canon Frangais en 1860.” Other countries are 
trying to improve upon the French model, but they are in danger 
of the sad mistake, “ de faire consister la bonne solution du pro- 
bléme dans des portées exagérées et dans une justesse illusoire.” 
This caution ought not to be neglected, although it comes from 
a writer who is under the necessity of flattering an Emperor. 
If blind to the shortcomings of one illustrious artillerist, he has 
akeen eye for defects in the works of humbler men. After 
noticing that the Armstrong and Whitworth guns have attained 
a range of 10,000 yards he says :— 

C’est assurément un curieux résultat de balistique (moins neuf cependant 
qu’on ne le croit en général) mais cette énorme amplitude de leur trajec- 
toire demeure sans utilité pratique. 


The “belliqueuse industrie” of civilians may profit by the 


observation that in war the simplest machine, if it answers its 
main purpose, is the best. 


THE RECORD AND THE ANTIDOTE. 


A SAD accident has lately happened to our amiable con- 
\. temporary the Record. It has received a terrible Evan- 
gelical castigation from a journal of its own following. The 
Antidote (also called the Constitution), a little paper which 
appears to be taken medicinally by the Evangelical public 
every other week, complains bitterly of its elder sister’s prin- 
ciples. The charge laid to the Record’s door is, that it has 
pandered to popularity, and abandoned Christian truth. To 
uphold truth at all costs, says the fortnightly Antidote, is the 
office of the Protestant journalist. ‘ Amicus,” or rather “ amica 
Record, magis amica veritas.” Protestant papers which have 
sought to “poison the mind of the public against loyalty and 
truth are the most dangerous, as they are the most insidious, foes 
to the religion and constitution of the country.” Here there ig 
a clear case of poison, and the Antidote administers itself firm] 

and unshrinkingly. Accordingly, the Record eatches it. It is 
classed, first, in the same category of sinful publications as the 
Times—the point of similarity about them being, so it is hinted, 
their harmlessness and impotency in the thunder line. Further, 
it is shown to have something in common with the organ 
of the publican party—the paper that lays claim to a 
“frothy and tap-room” kind of Protestantion. Its chastity 
and its sanity are equally impeached in the next place, for it is 
compared to the Zéleyraph, which unfortunate publication is 
briefly characterized as a mixture of meretriciousness and 
lunacy. Then it is accused of having entered into an unholy 
alliance with the Star. It is next put upon a par with the 
Tablet, the Weekly Register, and the Nation, those organs of the 
“ great rebel party.’’ ‘Then it is denominated the loving ally of 
what are “ lower than all these,” the Guardian andthe Union— 
those “ veiled ang ape of Popery,” whatever veiled prophets 
may be. Finally, its statements are false and iemmsieilly ; and, 
worst of all, it is accused, by insinuation, of being a toady and a 
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kind of spiritual tuft-hunter. If these awful and malignant de- 
nunciations are not enough to bring the editor of the Record to 
his knees and to cause him to take the most fearful vengeance 
on the editor of the Antidote, by represgnting that virulent 
assailant to be an eligible object for the nation’s prayers, we do 
not know what will rouse him. 

Which of the gods was it who sowed this terrible dissension 
between two of the + ged daughters of true piety? Whence 
sprang the dire strife between the Record and the Antidote ? 

hat made the Antidote call the Record names, and such 
dreadful names into the bargain? Was it Dr. Cumming’s new 
work on Redemption which stirred the dispute? Was it 
a difference on the subject of the Beast, or a question of 
the interpretation of some of the Minor Prophets? Let the 
muse of history relate the origin of the quarrel. The 
Record, it was whispered, in some of its recent articles on 
the Canadian Orangemen had not “gone far enough.” Its 
backwardness caused great grief of mind to the fortnightly Anti- 
dote, whose proud boast is that it goes further in the same amount 
of type than any paper of Protestant principles that ever has ap- 

eared. The Record stigmatized the conduct of the Orange 
*Societies of Canada as worthy of all reprobation. The Antidote 
considers it, on the contrary, the one bright spot in a degraded 
age. Then the Record had further taken upon itself to disavow 
their proceedings in the name of the ‘great Protestant party” 
which it professes to represent. The Antidote, ina eithedie 
strain of satire, proceeds to argue that no such party ever 
existed. Itknows of a “small Protestant party,” but does not 
think that can be the party to which the Record alludes, for 
the Record is far from being its organ. ‘ Indeed,” says the 
Antidote, ironically, “we should be glad to know where that 
party is, who are its leaders, and what are its organs.” Its 
remarks leave us in a state of no little melancholy. Can it be 
that the Record has been endeavouring to delude the Christian 
public by assuming to represent a party that in reality exists 
only in its own too fertile imagination ? 

It is an instructive thought for a reflective mind that great 
historical events have a tendency to repeat and reproduce them- 
selves on a larger ora smaller scale. What is all this but a re- 
goudeetion of what passed between those eminently respectable 
emales, the late lamented Sarah Gamp and her coadjutor 
Mrs. Prig? What the Antidote has been to the Record, that 
was Mrs. Prig to Mrs. Sarah Gamp—an occasional helpmate, 
a soother of the minds of innumerable Chuffies, and a com- 
panion—though perhaps an acrimonious and melancholy com- 
panion—for the sickbed. Both Mrs. Prig and the Antidote ap- 
a at rarer intervals upon the scene of action, and in a subor- 

inate capacity. ‘ Betsy Prig,” Mrs. Gamp would remark, “is 
to be trusted, undeg me, and will be guided as I desire.” To take 
another point of resemblance, both Mrs. Prig and the Antidote 
seem to be in the habit of not bestowing all the sharp and acid 
properties of their disposition upon their enemies, but of keeping 
a considerable portion for their friends. The excellent Mrs. 
Gamp, on the other hand, like our friend the Record, had 
a provoking way of swelling her importance and corroboratin 
her statements by perpetual reference to a celebrated thir 
party, whose Sheceilogte was buried in mystery. This kind 
of thing neither Mrs. Prig nor the Antidote have been able to 
stand. ‘ Bother the great Protestant party,” says the Antidote. 
“ Bother Mrs. Harris,” said Betsy Prig. Mrs.Gamp, it is recorded, 
“looked at her friend with amazement, incredulity, and indig- 
nation,and Mrs, Prig, shutting her eye still closer than before, and 
folding her arms still tighter, uttered these memorable and tre- 
mendous words, ‘ I don’t believe there’s no sich a person,’ after the 
utterance of which expression she leaned forward and snapped 
her fingers three times, each time nearer to the face of Mrs. 
Gamp, and then rose to put on her bonnet, as one who felt that 
there was now a gulf between them which nothing could ever 
bridge across.” 

If the editor of the Record had been caught reading a 
German work upon theology in private, or had been heard to 
express a belief in the infallibility of the Bishop of Oxford— 
or if the Record had given up praying for the conversion of 
its theological opponents, or had discontinued the “ Portfolio,” 
or committed any other crime of the kind—we should have stood 
by the Antidote. No punishment—not even a withering article 
in the Antidote itself—can be too severe for those who are even 
suspected of latitudinarian principles. A grave and experienced 

aper like the Record ought to be above flirtation. The 
Grengelina! journalist has no business to coquet either with 
Germany or with Rome. But on this occasion we think that the 
Record has not deserved its reproach. To suspect it of excessive 
liberality is like accusing Aristides of injustice, or Dr. ne 
of gw The charge refutes itseld Only let the Recor 
: puldish its leading articles of the last month or two as an answer 
to the attack, and all may yet be well. What were its feelings on 
first hearing of the accusation we can with difficulty imagine. It 
had probably never been called liberal-minded during the whole 
dreary length of its career, and the epithet must give it a novel 
and perhaps not an absolutely unpleasant sensation. Perhaps 
it has just found out that it is a credit to be fast, and has de- 
termined to be rather dashing now and then. It is anxious to 


obtain a tea-table reputation, and is tired of being considered 
slow. Strange ‘thi 
triumph of 


s happen; and if we live to witness the 
Antidote, and the impeachment of the Duke of 


Newcastle, we may live to see the day when the Record will be 
thought “a nice paper, but very unsettled in its views.” 

As for the Antidote, it is to be confessed that it is a very re- 
markable journal. We do not remember to have ever seen any- 
thing like it before. We have said that it “goes” farther than 
the Record. Now, anybody who does not think the Record goes 
far enough must be a kind of theological Sepoy, who is for 
sparing neither women nor children, But for including all in 
one common polemical massacre. Who may be the people that 
buy a journal of this kind is a curious reflection. They must 
be of a denunciative turn of mind, and must live in great terror 
of the Pope. Very ibly they are Irish Protestant ladies, 
who live in England for the sake of the Exeter Hall meetings. 
If they are at all excitable and nervous people, they are likely to 
be a good deal affected once a fortnight i the perusal of the 
Antidote. The series of letters now in course of publication 
from the terrible ‘Edward Harper,” a gentleman who seems to 
have gomething preying on his mind, to the “Right Hon. 
Lord Viscount Palmerston,” beginning “ Lord,” and re- 
commending the immediate impeachment of the Duke of New- 
castle, are enough to upset any woman. ‘“ While I write,” 
says the gloomy being who signs himself by the above name, 
“deeds of dark traitorism against the sovereign and laws of 
England, and of degrading subserviency to that foreign poten- 
tate, the Pope, whom with their lip oaths they disowned, come 
rushing unweleomed to my memory; but, though the list is 
long and hideous, I will not take more than a single instance, 
and that shall be of the Duke of Newcastle.” If this be not 
the production of an Hibernian pen, we are sadly deceived. 
We think we know the twang of Erin’s lyre too well to be 
mistaken. The true Irish polemist is the only orator who is 
always silly and ignorant, and always in a passion. 

Had the Record not been so ta = | as to shrink from a 
personal encounter with the Antidote—had it not, upon being ac- 
cused of treason to the cause of Protestant truth, shrunk sinfully 
into its shell—those who had been lucky enough to hear of the 
battle would have been witnesses of a remarkable conflict. The 
editor of the Antidote, we read, has solemnly challenged the editor 
of the Record to meet him either with the pen or on the platform, 
to settle by ordeal of battle the merits of the Canadian Orangemen. 
Had this event come off it would have been a very interesting one. 
Neither Record nor Antidote are at all wanting, a ent: , in 
powers of denunciation or theological Billingsgate. But we think 
we would back the Antidote, if they had the gloomy gentleman who 
writes about impeaching the Duke of Newcastle for their cham- 

ion, and if neither paper was to be allowed to take to praying 

or the other; otherwise the Record would have the advantage, 
as being the most experienced in that species of spiritual warfare. 
However, the Record has made up its mind to be silent, and has 
nothing to urge in its defence. Perhaps it feels that it had been 
indiscreet. On a previous occasion—three years back—when 
asimilar charge was brought against it, the Record did not 
answer in print, but wrote a private letter to that enfant terrible, 
the editor of the Antidote, entreating him, my On to 
hold his tongue. This was rather mean of the Record. It 
ought to have nailed its colours to the mast, and stood by its 
own opinion. But then it is also a little mean of the Antidote to 
rake up this old story of the private letter, so that really it is some- 
what difficult to know with which of the two to sympathize. On 
the present occasion, the Record, so far as its language went, was 
in the right, for the conduct of the Canadian Orangemen was so 
infamous that any respectable Englishman, and most respectable 
Irishmen, would be ashamed of it. But then, again, the Record 
seems to be ashamed of having been ashamed of the Orangemen, 
so that it is not easy not to be ashamed of the Record. The best 
and most satisfactory manner of settling the ee is for the 
Record to close with the Antidote’s namland or the two to fight 
it out, in strictly Evangelical language. All of us will be happy 
to see that there is fair play, and that neither takes an improper 


advantage over the 


REVIEWS. 


REDEMPTION DRAWETH NIGH* 


CCORDING to his almost annual custom, Dr. Cumming 
has produced another book, which, as he justly observes, 
“does not pretend to any originality,” or “to impart any new 
light to the scholar.” It would certainly be the height of im- 
pudence if it did, inasmuch as, by the author’s own admission, 
every part of it that is not composed of the washy rhetoric of 
which (with a greater or less infusion of greasiness) such 
reachers always compose their sermons, is derived from four or 
five authors whose works Dr. Cumming “has studied with in- 
tense interest,” and whose conclusions and arguments he has 
transferred wholesale to his own B a The cool impudence 
of this process is unapproachableé. Dr. Cumming once published 
a book called Apocalyptic Sketches, which was nothing more nor 
less than an unauthorized abridgment of Mr. E. B. Elhot’s Hore 
Apocalyptice. It would seem, from his own statements in his 
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present volume, that he considers this conduct perfectly justifi- 
able if it is only avowed with an openness which, before he was 
found out in Mr. Elliot’s case, he did not practise. 

Dr. Cumming’s modest disclaimer of scholarship is very like his 
admission that he wants originality. It comes a little too late. 
On former occasions, we have exposed his ridiculous ignorance of 
the classical languages which he delighted to quote. In his 
present volume, he has taken warning, and has cautiously ab- 
stained from both Greek and Latin. Here and there a single 
Greek word is modestly inserted in his pages, but the dismal 
labour of reading his book is no longer relieved by the amuse- 
ment of such a quotation as Rem quomodo rem, or such a 
derivation as wnpolite, living out of the city. It is true that 
the flood of frothy eloquence is occasionally illuminated by flashes 
of ignorance, but they are trifling in comparison to the glorious 
displays of old. Bagdad, we are again informed, is situated on 
the Euphrates ; Gomerland has ceased to mean Cumberland, and 
is now asserted to be Germany; and we are favoured with the 
following specimen of mathematics—a branch of ignorance which, 
as far as we know, has hitherto been unexplored by this prolific 
author. God, it is asserted, cannot have set the earth going in 
its orbit once for all, as certain “ pseudo-philosophers” assert, 
because in that case it would long ago have stopped. “ We know 
by the law of dynamics, all forces, unless kept up, must ulti- 
mately exhaust themselves. If you set a wheel revolving, it will 
revolve as long as the impulse lasts ; it | pam becomes slower 
and slower, and then stops. Now, if God gave this orb its impulse 
on its axis and in its orbit, that impulse either will cease by cx- 
haustion, or it will be continued as often as he renews it.” It is, of 
course, difficult to give a formal refutation of the opinion that 
when Isaiah spoke of Tarshish he meant England, or that when he 
spoke of Gomer and his bands he meant to refer at once to 

ussia, Germany, and France; but it is curious to see how, 
whenever Dr. Cumming comes out of the region of haze into 
broad daylight, he exposes himself. Though he talks about the 
“law of dynamics,” it is obvious that he is ignorant of the first 
law of motion, which is that if, by the application of any force, a 
body is set in motion, it will (in the absence of disturbing causes) 
move on in a straight line indefinitely. The reason why a wheel 
set rolling stops is not that the force which originally moved it 
is worn out, but that it is counteracted by friction. If, according 
to Dr. Cumming’s strange hypothesis, God were constant! 
the earth, its motion would be constantly 

f it had once received a single push, and there had been no other 
body in the universe, it would have gone on in a straight line to 
all eternity. 

We do not wish to dwell on Dr. Cumming’s defects. It is, in 
fact, slaying the slain to do so. Gross ignorance and wretched 
bad taste are as wéarisome as they are mischievous ; but the 
popularity of such an author, and the serious and submissive 
attention with which people who ought to know better listen to 
his nonsense, suggest some curious reflections. The theory de- 
veloped in his present book is shortly this—that certain 
chapters in Isaiah and Ezekiel denote, being interpreted, the fol- 
lowing series of events which are just going to begin :—The 
French and Russians together are to make an irruption to the 
South; there is to be a general war among all the nations of 
Europe ; England ultimately is to restore the Jews to Palestine ; 
Russia and France are to be “utterly destroyed upon the 
mountains of Israel, amidst a slaughter the most terrific that 
has ever occurred in the history of the world ;” the Popedom 
is to come to an end; the second advent is to take place, and 
the millennium to begin in or about the year 1867 or 1868. 
This is Dr. Cumming’s theory, taken, as he says, from various 
other authors. He does not insist on it as an article of faith, 
but he thinks it extremely likely to come to pass. We need not 
dwell on his minor arguments. Those who like may read how 
“vessels of bulrushes” mean steamboats, and “ swift beasts” stand 
for railways; how Tarshish and his young lions mean Eng- 
land, which possesses Gibraltar, which is near Tarifa, 
which was once called Tartessusfjwhich may stand for 
Tarshish ; whilst the Royal Standafd boasts of lions “ both 
passant and rampant.” The greater contains the less, and 
if Isaiah and Ezekiel really did foretell the Crimean campaign, 
and wwe the approaching destruction of Russia, France, and 
the Popedom by an alliance between England and the Jews, it 
would be idle to object to an interpretation of particular words. 
Rosh may mean Russia, and Tarshish, for what we know, may 
be the Zimes newspaper, Edinburgh Castle, or Burns’ Poems. 
To many persons, however, the one proposition seems just as 
likely to be true as the other ; and it is an interesting question 
how it comes to pass that to some people Dr. Cumming’s 
theories should appear so intolerably silly as to be quite un- 
worthy of serious consideration, whilst they are looked upon by 
avery large number of persons, who, in ordinary matters, are 
by no means destitute of shrewdness, with respect and not with- 
out a suspicion that they may be true. 

_ The difference of opinion will be found, we believe, to resolve 4 
itself into a difference of education. There is one point in which 
Dr. Cumming and his critics would probably agree respecting the 
interpretation of prophecies. Supposing it to be assumed that a 
particular prophecy is of divine origin, and that it is intended to 
specify the leading events in the future history of the world, his 
critics would contend—and he would probably admit—that those 
who attempt to predict the events before they occur ought to 


make their predictions consistent with historical analogies, and 

with those moral attributes of the Deity which may be supposed 

to be manifested in the moral government of mankind. Facts of 
course supersede all argument. A plague, a famine, a bloody 

war, & convulsion ‘Of nature, like an earthquake or a volcanic 

eruption, silence speculation. It is altogether impossible, 

in the absence of special revelation, to say what the moral 

of such events may be, or whether they have any. But 

this is not the case with conjectures. A man who volunteers an 

opinion as to the general progress of events is bound to invest 

them with some sort of moral, and to show that the history of 
mankind, as he conceives it, points to some sort of result. Every 

one acts on this principle, and Dr. Cumming amongst the rest. 

He obviously thinks that the greatest success, so to speak, which 

human history could attain would be the utter destruction of the 

Papacy, the restoration of the Jews to Palestine, and a sudden 

miraculous renovation of the earth, in which all the people who 

ever lived whom he would describe as good should go on 
living indefinitely. He personally could take his readers to 

“many a Highland glen” beautiful enough to serve as a perpetual 

habitation if only there were no sin in the world. There was 

once a little girl who lamented that the only use of being food 
was that after death she would sit and sing hymns on a damp 
cloud. Perhaps Scotch patriots might doubt whether the enjoy- 
ment of perfect innocence would reconcile them to the prospect 
of passing a thousand years in Gleneoe, listening to Dr. Cum- 
ming’s addresses. Possibly hymns and damp clouds may give 
to the millennial Scotchman that peculiar gratification which 
oatmeal porridge affords to hisgmtranslated predecessors. 


The general views of the interpreter are, to say the least, as 
limited as his personal tastes. The sort of destiny which he 
predicts for mankind is as absurd as if he were to say that in 
seven years’ time the Dragon of Wantley would come to life and 
eat us all up. The great enemy, the Antichrist, he says, is the 
Papacy. Is it possible for any one who looks at history to 
believe in this, unless his eyes are utterly blinded by theological 
hatred? It is easy enough to understand how, two or three 
centuries ago, when controversy had reached a climax, and when 
polemical theology was cultivated with a degrce of interest and 
ardour which attached to no other subject of human thought, 
rival divines should describe the Churches to which they respec- 
tively belonged by all the hard names that they could find in the 
Bible; and the blind traditional way in which such nicknames 
are handed down from generation to generation will explain the 
fact that they are still bandied about by a number of clergymen 
who have a good deal of a certain sort of learning. But 
the fact that a considerable number of not unintelligent 
laymen attach some sort of weight to them is a melancholy 
proof of the cramped and feeble way in which people are 
usually content to think upon theological matters. The com- 
monest acquaintance with history shows that it is totall 
absurd and monstrously unjust to speak of the Roman Catholic 
Church as a mere nuisance, the simple destruction of which would 
be an immense advantage to mankind. That the Roman 
Catholic Church has bestowed inestimable benefits on mankind in a 
e7 variety of ways is one of the most trite of all commonplaces. 

t is hard to say how Christianity itself could have survived the 
crash of the Roman Empire and the fierce conflicts of the dif- 
ferent kingdoms which were afterwards established in Euro 
without the support which the independent organization of the 
spiritual power gave to religion and morality. The obligations 
of law, literature, agriculture, personal freedom, and all the other 
elements of civilization, to the Romish clergy are almost equally 
great. At the present day, avery large fraction of the human race 
see Christianity through that medium alone. This being so, it seems 
almost inconceivable that any one should either believe, or even 
persuade himself to believe that he believes, that Popery is a mere 
evil to be miraculously destroyed. That it involves a variety of 
evils we all know. ‘That there is nothing supernatural or mys- 
terious about it is what all Protestants believe; but there is 
neither justice nor common sense in describing an immense insti- 
tution which in some points is very corrupt, and which makes, with 
very little effect, a vast number of antiquated and exaggerated 
claims to obedience, as an Antichrist, a mere nuisance, and an 
intolerable evil, the utter and miraculous destruction of which 
would be the great step to a final happy consummation of all 
human history. There is just the same sort of justice and pro- 
bability about Dr. Cumming’s account of the Papacy that there 
was about the language which the most narrow-minded and igno- 
rant of the Radicals used to employ, thirty or forty years ago, 
about the unreformed Parliament. There were a certain number 
of what, in expressive slang, are called ‘‘raws,” about rotten 
boroughs and sinecures, which every wretched little pothouse 
orator who had a small amount of fluency and could get upa 
few statistics at second-hand could declaim about to an ignorant . 
audience in search of excitement; and Dr. Cumming’s position 
is just about as dignified—except, indeed, that he flatters passions 
which are almost meaner, that he exposes himself to no danger, 
and that his performances have sbeckately no practical tendency 
whatever. 

Foolish abuse of the Roman Catholics is perhaps entitled to 
some sort of consideration on account of its traditional popularity. 
It is a folly in which Protestant clergymen may claim a sort of 
prescriptive right to indulge themselves. But Dr.Cumming goes 
a long way beyond this, Another event which appears ¢ hin 
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very likely to form an item in the blessed consummation of all 
things is the utter destruction of Austria, Russia, and France, 
which are to be miraculously overthrown, whilst England, with 
the help of the Jews, is to sit by, ‘‘ pursuing its sublime mission, 
and shall not fail until it melt into the millennial day,” and the 
curtain of the world’s history falls on Dr. Cumming, singing 
— in a Scotch mist. Holy Willie’s prayer was nothing 
to this :— 
Cursed be their basket and their store, 
Kail and potatoes. 
But Lord remember me and mine 
With mercies temporal and divine, 
That I with grace and gear may shine 
Excelled by none. 
And all the glory shall be thine, ° 
en, Amen, 


If, by some miraculous interposition, France, Austria,and Russia 
were suddenly destroyed, of course there would be no more to be 
said ; but surely the man who thinks such an event likely to happen 
ina few years’ time must have the strangest notion of his Maker's 
attributes. We English are sometimes taunted by foreigners 
with our insular bigotry and selfishness ; and certainly, if Dr. 
Cumming were anything like a fair specimen of his countrymen, 
there would be no other answer to the taunt than silence and 
confusion. If any spectacle can be at once more contemptible 
and more disgusting than that of a fanatical Irish Bishop who 
makes a prayer for the repose of souls that were never disem- 
bodied the occasion for insulting the institutions which allow 
him and his to talk treason without even the ordinary restraints 
of grammar, it is that of an equally fanatical, and even more 
ignorant, Scotchman who indulges in a sort of pious chuckle over 
the notion that his Maker is about to destroy utterly three of the 
greatest and most illustrious nations in the world, by way of 
exalting that to which he unfortunately belongs. Dr. Cumming 
acts towards Austria, France, and Russia the part of a sort of milk- 
and-water Jonah. But Jonah had, at any rate, more sensibility. 
He shrank from communicating to those whom it concerned the 
awful revelation which he was commanded to make; whereas 
Dr. Cumming, with little apparent regret—and, indeed, with a 
sort of national exultation, which, if it were sincere would be 
inexpressibly horrible—anticipates a far more awful destruc- 
tion, called for by no special wickedness, merely because he 
thinks it the sort of thing which his Maker is likely to do, 
and may therefore be supposed to have been foretold by cer- 
tain obscure intimations uttered more than 2000 years ago. 
Dr. Cumming’s real excuse is, that he does not mean what he 
says—that he writes in a sort of conventional strain about Rosh, 
Dedan, Sheba, Togarmah, and Gomer—and that he is only re- 
peating, in what he finds by experience to be an attractive form, 
the matter which he has collected from men who are far more 
effectively blinded to the realities of life by professional preju- 
dices than any Roman Catholic can be by the somewhat wider 
traditions which are his conditions of thought. 

There is one trait in Dr. Cumming’s present volume which de- 
serves notice. It stands in need of no illustration, and is sufli- 
ciently exposed by the juxtaposition of two passages. In page 
352, he says—“I pity from my heart peor e that are always 

rosperous, people who have plenty of money, lands, estates, 

ignities. I pity rich men; I should not like to die a rich man. 
They have fewest of the seals and tokens of God’s favour,” &c. 
The dedication of the book is as follows :— 


To the Most Hon. the Marchioness of Stafford. : 
Dear Marchioness of Stafford,—I feel it no common pleasure to be allowed 
to dedieate this work to your Ladyship. 
ard the greater part of this volume, in the form of lectures, from the 
pulpit 3" and, you were good enough to tell me, with profit and pleasure. 
TI have also often conversed with your Ladyship on these glorious themes, 
and never without advantage from the remarks of a thoughtful mind, 
Permit me, therefore, to inscribe the work to your Ladyship as a humble 
expression of respect and esteem, as well as of thanks for your munificent 
aid, and still more unwearied personal attention to our numerous schools, 
&e. &e. 


Does Dr. Cumming pity the Marchioness of Stafford, or do 
his observations apply to rich men only, as distinguished from 
rich women P 


BUREAUCRACY IN RUSSIA.* 


J aw mystery under which the political condition of Ruasia 
has been buried has always given a peculiar piquancy to all 
revelations professing to unveil it. The result is that no subject 
has been so prolific in trashy literature. Few men of any real 
information. have written upon it, for those who had information 
to give have generally had reasons of their own for being silent. 
Fanatics like Mr. David Urquhart, and exiled Poles blinded 
by the recollection of their own personal wrongs, have had almost 
a monopoly of these attractive disclosures. There have been 
some exceptions to this rule, but not enough to make a calmer 
and more impartial survey of Russian institutions by one who 
has had ample opportunities of observation otherwise than very 
welcome. Most works upon Russia, in a Liberal sense, have 
been disfigured by a tendency to savage personal abuse of the 
Russian sovereigns, which gives a damaging appearance of 
vindictiveness to every hostile statement. Prince Dolgoroukow 


* La Vérité sur la Russie. Par le Prince Pierre Dolgoroukow. Paris: 
Franck. London; Jeffs, 1860. 


is an advanced Liberal in his opinions, and he has suffered suffi- 
ciently in person from the peculiarities of Russian institutions 
to give a thorough zest to his exposure of them, but he does not 
think it necessary for the purpose’of advancing his cause to 
represent the Emperor Nicholas as a Nero or an Elagabalus. 
Moreover, though his condemnations are strongly worded, they 
have no subversive or inflammatory aim. He merely lays bare 
that he may cure. For every evil that he points out he has a 
remedy to suggest; and there is nothing in his oa that 
would be thought revolutionary even in Austria. It is at all 
events a hopeful sign for Russia that her critics see sufficient 
prospect of amendment to enable them to speak of her defects 
in terms of moderation. 

Proud of his descent from the Norseman Ruric, the Prince 
begins his book by telling us that Russia is ‘‘ an immense edifice 
with a European exterior, and adorned with a European 
facade, but with Asiatic furniture and housekeeping inside. 
The vast majority of Russian functionaries, disguised in dresses 
more or less European, proceed in the exercise of their duties 
like true Tartars.” But the rest of the book does not bear out 
this epigrammatic and trenchant description. A passing ac- 
quaintance with Yeh has initiated us into the mode in which 
“true Tartars proceed in the exercise of their duties,” and 
Koorshid Pasha’s political system may be taken as a fair 
specimen of the kind of government which is vaguely known as 
Asiftic. The Prince does not describe Russia as the victim of 
the methodized butchery which perpetuates upon a race the evils 
which a barbarian inroad only transiently inflicts. Another 
epigram, a little further on, sums up with more accuracy the 
political discase under which Russia is sinking. ‘“ LZ’ Hmpereur 
regne, la bureaucratie gouverne” is the theme of the whole book. 
He does full justice to the good intentions with which the 
present Emperor ascended the throne, and which he has done 
his best to gd into execution. But there is no error more 
complete than the popular notion that the Emperor of Russia is 
autocratic. It is not given to man to be autocratic on so vast a 
scale. A political constitution may in words give him omni- 
potence, but it cannot give him omniscience, and without the 
omniscience the omnipotence breaks down. He can only decide 
upon the information he receives, which must come to him 
through human channels—he can only act by the instrumentality 
of human agents. He is at the mercy of his officials, because he 
must see with their eyes and work with their hands. He may 
investigate as much as he pleases, but it is through them that 
the answers to his questions must come. He may decree what 
he pleases, but it is they, and they alone, who can give to his 
ukases any effect. In free countries, the enormous power which 
a bureaucracy has of deceiving its master as to facts, or nullifying 
his resolutions in practice, is checked by a free press, which is 
the most penctrating, as well as the most trustworthy, of all spies. 
In most despotic countries, the misdeeds of the bureaucracy are 
curbed either by a sentiment of honour handed down from freer 
and better times, or by the occasional introduction of high 
officials from other untainted portions of the community, who 
have no class interest in the maintenance of corruption. But in 
Russia barbarism has been too recent, despotism too enduring, and 
the Asiatic tone of the race too pronounced, for the sentiment of 
honour to be of much efficacy in a service in which corruption 
has become prescriptive. And the other guarantee—the employ- 
ment, for the purposes of supervision, of high officials drawn 
from independent sources—the Emperors have deliberately re- 
nounced. The ¢chine, or official hierarchy, as it was finally esta- 
blished under the Emperor Paul, absolutely precludes the 
sovereign from selecting an independent man for an important 
aes we Every man must run through the whole long 
ladder of official grades, one after the other. Neither ability, nor 
reputation, nor the Emperor’s favour can raise a man to office 
who has not worked up aarp the regular series. This gives 
to the bureaucracy an esprit de corps, a compactness, and a tena- 
city of its traditions which Emperors or Ministers fight against 
in vain. Every man who is at the top of an office haz been once 
at the bottom. He has been steeped from his youth up ina bath 
of corruption. He has felt the impossibility of living in the 
dearest country in the world on pay which would not keep an 
English housemaid. He has experienced the necessity of bribing 
his superiors, and has been driven, by sheer want, to receive 
bribes himself. His conscientious difficulties, if he ever had any, 
are long quelled. The only i“ he has recognised for 
years is to get all he can and to stand by his order. From 
such an auxiliary a Minister who seeks to eradicate corruption 
is not likely to get anything more solid in the way of 
assistance than an ostentatious profession of purity. 

Before this bureaucracy, thus knit together, every rival authority 
has been beaten down. ‘The nobles have theoretically the right to 
express their opinions, on matters that concern them, in their local 
assemblies ; but only the other day the President of one of these 
assemblies was sent into exile for having signed his name to 
opinions on the serf question displeasing to the official hierarchy. 

he Church is nominally indepe t in spiritual matters, and 
the metropolitans belonging to t nod are irremovable ; but 
that does not hinder them from being exiled from St. Petersburg 
if their views are disliked by the Government. The lower clergy 
are reduced to that abject degree of dependence that they are 
often used as instruments for revealing to the secret police all 
that can be found out in the confessional. The press, as being 
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the most dangerous enemy a bureaucracy tan have, has been the 
most vehemently persecuted. The present Emperor has made 
some efforts in its favour; but the constant and dogged resist- 
ance of the officials has almost neutralized them. Under the late 
reign—and the amendments under the present reign have only 
been fitful and precarious—the object of the press laws was not 
only to coerce, but to harass and wear out those who devoted 
themselves to the pernicious art of writing. There was not one 
censorship only, but a dozen, to each of which a writer must sub- 
mit himself if he happened to stray into its allotted department of 
thought. In any pa must pass through the office of the regular 
censor ; but he must generally doa great deal more. Ifhe touched 
upon foreign affairs, his lucubrations must go before the Foreign 
inister; if he alluded to the Royal family, he must have the 
approval of the Minister of the Court; if he said anything about 
railroads, he must take the opinion of the Minister of Roads and 
Bridges; if he mentioned Poland or Caucasus, he must obtain 
the imprimatur of the Lieutenant-Governors of those two coun- 
tries; and so on through a dozen offices. After he had run this 
gauntlet and published his lucubration, he was still liable to a 
journey to Siberia if the secret police found in it anything not to 
their liking. It is needless to say that the bureaucracy had not 
much to fear from the indiscretions of the Russian press. Prince 
Dolgoroukow tells one or two good stories of the Justice Shallow 
sort of wisdom with which these rigorous laws were executed, 
which deserve to be reproduced :— . 

A cette époque il fut défendu de donner aux chevaux les noms des saints 
ou des saintes du calendrier, et l'on discuta en pleine séance du comité de 
censure, si cette défense était applicable seulement au calendrier de |’ Eglise 
de YOrient, ou bien egalement au calendrier de l’Eglise d’Occident. La 
dernitre opinion finit par prevaloir. Voici encore deux faits. Le mot de 
voulnoi doup fut rayé des livres de cuisine, par la raison que tout en signi- 
ficant bainmarie il voulait dire en méme temps esprit libre. Un homme 
dont le chien s’appelait Tyran ayant perdu son caniche et le faisant reclamer 
par le voie des journaux, la censure ne permit point impression du nom de 
Tyran, et obligea les journaux i insérer que l'on promettait une récompense 
honnéte & celui qui raménerait un caniche repondant au nom de Fidéle? 


Whether the dog patriotically lent himself to this ingenious 
arrangement and allowed himself to be recovered by his wrong 
name, is not recorded. 


With all their enemies—nobles, clergy, and press—thus put 
under their feet, the bureaucracy have had a good time of it. 
They have set the Emperor’s will and the laws of the Empire at 
defiance, made every reform all but impossible, and organized a 
system of universal pillage. Every act, judicial as well as admi- 
nistrative, in which a Government comes in contact with its 
people, passes through their hands, and involves a bribe according 
to the applicant’s means. But they are not satisfied with being 
bribed by those who require their aid; their richest harvest is 
from those who dread them and have need to buy off their inter- 
ference. Here is a Polish specimen :— 

This is how they proceeded : they seized a man who was rich or comfortable 
and threw him into prison. An agent of police deputed for that purpose 
came to find him in his eell. “Of what am I accused?” demanded the 
wretched man. “Of having taken part in the last revolution.” “But I re- 
mained quite quiet, apart from every political movement.” “So much the 
better ; it will be easy for you to justify yourself after having undergone one 
or two interrogatories.” ‘“ When shall I be interrogated?” “ Well, every 
one is interrogated in his turn, according to the date of his incarceration.” 
* Will my turn come soon?” “Hem! there are more than two thousand 
persons imprisoned before you. You may very likely remain in prison for 
two or three years.” Seeing the ceed yon by this declaration upon the 
prisoner, the agent of police insinuated that, with a certain sum of money, 
according to his means, he might obtain immediate liberation. He paid it, 
and found himself free on the spot. 


The book is full of such tales of the extortion and venality of the 
bureaucracy. Anecdotes are always unstable supports of a general 
proposition ; but two statistical facts, if they may be accepted on 
the Prince’s authority, abundantly establish his charges, without 
any assistance from doubtful gossip. All dissenters from the Greek 
Church are proscribed by Russian law, and are professedly hunted 
down by the police. But, nevertheless, the number of “ old be- 
lievers,” recusants to the reformation of the Patriarch Nikon, 
reaches nine millions of souls, without counting any of the other 
Oriental dissenters from the State Church. e solution of this 
‘anomaly is, that they are frugal and active people, and amass a 

eat deal of money, and with that golden key all the laws and all 
the offices of Russia are at their command. still more striking 
fact is the enormous importation of prohibited literature. There 
are five or six Russian printing presses in Europe where works 
that would not pass the Russian censorship are printed, and then 
smuggled across the frontier: — 

It is to no purpose that Russian books printed abroad are forbidden in 
Russia. They enter wholesale, and circulate with prodigious rapidity. The 
administration and political police being utterly venal, instead of opposing, 
have favoured, the creation of this new branch of illicit revenue; the agents 
of the Russian Government laugh at it and fill their own pockets. Even in 
the worst days of the reign of the Emperor Nicholas, at the period when the 
political police spread terror over Russia, there was no forbidden book that 
could not be procured and ci thanks to the venality of the police. 
I speak from experience. 


M. Herzen, a well-known e, of extreme Socialist opinions, 

rints in London every fortMight a Russian journal, entitled the 
Tell (Kolokol). In this journal all acts of injustice or malversa- 
tion which come to his knowledge are printed and commented on ; 
and, if our author is to be believed, this and other productions of 
M. Herzen’s enjoy a large circulation in Russia, and are to be 
found in every, even the remotest province of the Empire. 


The evils which this system has brought on Russia are well 
known to all the wall, Even on the point where despotic 
Sovereigns feel the most keenly, it has wounded them the most 
deeply. All the arts of the bureaucracy have not been able to 
hide from the late Emperor or from his son the frightful mal- 
versation which the disasters in the Crimea brought to light. 
There is little ground for believing that, if another war equally 
formidable were to occur, the malversation would be less reck- 
less or the disasters less terrible. Itis notorious that the bureau- 
cracy have brought the Russian finances into that condition that 
a foreign war is for Russia almost an impossibility. She could 
not pay her troops in any place where her depreciated paper 
money will not circulate. It is a humiliating position for a 
powerful and wealthy Empire to be brought to by sheer mal- 
administration. Whether the Emperor Alexander will have the 
strength of mind to apply the only two remedies that can cure 
the evil—publicity and representation—remains to be seen. 


THE PAPAL SOVEREIGNTY.* 


A TRANSLATION has just been published of the Bishep 
of Orleans’ defence of the Papal i ressighty, which is on 
many accounts well worth reading. We in this country are apt 
to assume, with such perfect confidence and satisfaction, that 
the Pope and his supporters have an absolutely indefensible 
cause, that it is interesting to see what is to be ners 4 on the other 
side. The Bishop of Orleans is an able and—according to the 
taste of his country—an eloquent advocate, though he writes 
with that curious mixture of vanity, petulance, and bitterness 
which almost always makes the reading of French controversies 
a dreary task. His book is very little calculated to influence 
English readers; and, indeed, it is hardly addressed to us, 
though it contains about sixty pages of that sort of vituperation 
of England which, for some reason or other, French Catholics 
appear to enjoy, and to which we in this country are as indifferent 
as we are to last year’s bad weather. Under the heading of 
**England—her Blindness and Injustice,” we have a repetition 
of all the well-established commonplaces which Frenchmen re- 
= with infantine complacency about our various atrocities— 

ow we have oppressed, and do ——e. the Irish; how we op- 
press India pe the Ionian Islands, pack juries, flog soldiers, 
and generally play a sort of rawhead and bloody-bones part in 
the world on every occasion. “‘ Hardly a century ago, did you not 
crush, with the most pitiless barbarity, the revolt of the last parti- 
sans of the Stuarts?” .... “Ah! whena people has before them 
Ireland, such a name and such recollections, how is it pos- 
sible that they do not, for very shame, moderate their language.” 
A list of the old penal laws (copied imperfectly from those which 
Louis XIV. and his successor passed against the French Protes- 
tants) is triumphantly quoted from Sydney Smith, and the famine 
of 1846, and all its consequences, are laid to the account of English 
misgovernment—as if we had passed a law compelling every 
Irish peasant to marry at eighteen and bring into the world ten or 
twelve children whom he had no means of supporting except 
bad potatoes, and requiring every Irish gentleman to live beyond 
his income and to mortgage his estate for the purpose of keeping 
hunters and getting drunk on claret. There is a sort of thin, queru- 
lous bona fides about the stereotyped denunciations of England 
which French writers delight in, which is to be ascribed in part 
to the ignorant vanity that pervades almost all their criticisms 
on foreign countries, and partly to that absence of any sense of 
humour which belongs to them in at least an equal degree. They 
do not seem to see that there is a strong antecedent prokgbility 
that the noisy lamentations of Irish patriots must be More or 
less absurd. The Bishop quotes all the oa of a 
meeting at Dublin, in which “The O’Donoghue of the 
Glens” talked what in almost any other European country 
would have been called high treason, and adds, “It is 
with admiration that we relate such scenes.” He would 
probably be surprised if he could realize to his own mind 
the fact that the utmost emotion which “The O’Donoghue 
of the Glens” could possibly succeed in creating in this country, 
by the most frantic threats and the most eloquent denunciations, 
would be a sort of humorous displeasure which could hardly be 
raised to the pitch of active contempt. That Ireland was once 
ill-used every one admits, but to tax this generation with op- 
pressing Ireland is just the sort of y~ Aen which one would 
expect to see a French Bishop and The O’Donoghue of the Glens 
encouraging each other. 


The peculiarity of all these attacks is that they are made on 
such trifling provocation. The Bishop offers us “ peace”’—he 
wishes to be friendly. But how have we hurt him or the PopeP 
Simply by expressing our opinion about him, and by maintaining 
the general doctrine that he and his subjects ought to be left to 
settle their own affairs in their own way. Surely this is as mild 
a form of enmity as can be imagined. It is a sort of enmity 
which the Bishop of Orleans and those who think with him are 
at perfect liberty to lavish sees us as long as ever they please. 
They think that we are horrible oppressors, hardened and malig- 
nant heretics, selfish, cruel, and many other things besides. We 


* The Papal Sovereignty: Viewed in its Relations to the Catholic Reli- 
ion and to the Law of Europe. Translated from the French of eo 
upanloup, Bishop of Orleans, Catholic Publishing and Bookselling 
pany. 1860, 
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think that, if the Romans cannot get on with the Pope, 
they are perfectly right to turn him out, and that it 
is wey hard that any one should interfere to prevent 
them from doing so. The Bishop seems to imply that, if 
we will suppress our opinions, he and his friends will sup- 
press theirs. We have not the slightest wish that they 
should do so. We very safely defy our bitterest enemies to say 
anything more severe of us than we are in the habit of saying 
of each other ; and though the expression of our opinion appears 
to gall them, the expression of theirs is just as indifferent to us 
as the noise of the wind in the Alps. This thickness of skin is 
one of the natural results of freedom, and we can only recom- 
mend the Bishop and his friends to imitate, and, if possible, to 
acquire it. 

By far the greater part of the book refers, not to England, but 
to the condition of Rome, and the relation of the Papal tem- 
poral Sovereignty to the Roman Catholic world. The Bishop is 
an able advocate, and no one cau be surprised to see that he ba 
managed to extract from the various actions and professions of 
Louis Napoleon, Victor Emmanuel, and the French Republic 
which peer een | the occupation of Rome by the French troops 
in 1849, a considerable number of argumenta ad homines 
which are certainly very telling. If the Pope could be justified 
by proof that he has been treated with great treachery and 
gross insincerity by some of those who profess to be his 
riends, there can be no doubt that his justification would 
be complete. If it were much to the purpose to show 
that the French Republic acted on the principle of intervention 
in 1849, stronger evidence than the Bishop of Orleans adduces 
could not be required. But all this is beside the point. Mer. 
Dupanloup states the question fairly enough. What he says 
is, that the temporal supremacy of the Pope in the Roman 
States is essential to the Catholic system; and that therefore the 
Catholic Powers ought to maintain it by force, even against the 
will of the Roman population, if it should become necessary to 
do so. The propositions as to the wants of the Catholic world 
and as to the duty of the Catholic Powers are perfectly inde- 
pendent. As to the first, Mgr. Dupanloup has a great deal 
to say. He argues, with ne ao force, that there is a 
very close connexion between the temporal and the spiritual su- 

remacy of the See of Rome. “If the Pope,” he says, “ is to 
arect the consciences of the whole Catholic world, he must do so 
in freedom ;” and for this purpose it is highly convenient that he 
should occupy the position of a temporal Sovereign, as 
that is the only one in which he can be entirely independent of 
all external compulsion. The Pope has to correspond with a 
thousand Bishops or Vicars-Apostolic ; he hasto institute Bishops, 
to make Concordats, to superintend foreign missions, and to 
perform many other functions for which perfect independence 
of any external authority is necessary. This seems to us to be 
in the main quite true. No doubt it must be a matter of 
immense convenience to the Roman Catholic world that the 
Pope should be, and should remain, King of Rome. No 
doubt the loss of” his temporal independence would be very 
likely to involve some, if not all, of the consequences 
which Mgr. Dupanloup points out. No one State would 
choose to receive orders in spiritual matters from a mere 
Bishop who was the subject of another State. It is hardly pos- 
sible to imagine the Emperor of Austria negotiating a Concordat 
with a Spanish Bishop, or applying to, and taking directions 
from, a Sardinian subject when a was perhaps actually at war 
with the Sardinian Monarchy. There can be no doubt that if 
such a state of things existed it would produce a strong tendency 
to em, or that there would be great reason to expect that, 
ins of forming a single body, the Roman Catholic Church 
vous be divided into several distinct bodies under different 

eads. 

All this, and more of the same kind, is probably true enough. 
The common assertion that the temporal and spiritual powers of 
the Pope are perfectly independent is either very superficial or 
altogether insincere. The real question is, what follows? It 
follows, says Mgr. Dupanloup, that the Catholic Powers ought 
to tphold the Pope’s temporal power by force. It follows, we 
should say, that the Pope’s spiritual power is exposed to very 
great danger by his mismanagement of his temporal affairs; and 
the general attitude of the Catholic Powers shows that they do 
not care enough about the Pope, either in a spiritual or a tem- 
poral point of view, to interfere between him and his subjects. 
As to the question whether France and Austria ought to 
keep up the Pope’s temporal power, their duties must depend 
very much on theim convictions ; and every one who observes 
the matter coolly must see that they care very little about the 
theological bearings of the matter. In fact, nobody except the 
priests, and a very small minority of the Catholic population, 
cares much about the Pope or believes much in him. If France 
were now what it was in the time of the Crusades, and if French- 
men in general really felt that the independence of the Pope 
was a matter of life and death to them, the question as to their 
duty in the matter of supporting him would fall within that most 
difficult and delicate aes of questions which relate to the 
rights which one man’s conscience gives him over the conduct of 
another. In point of fact, however, neither the French nor any 
other people do feel in this way. Whatever countenance their 
official language may afford to the taunts of Mgr. Dupanloup, 
they are very lukewarm Catholics, and, unless they saw some 


litical object to be gained by it, they would witness the down- 
fall of the Pope’s temporal power with the most philosophical 
indifference, even though it might involve the most serious 
dangers to his spiritual power. It seems to Protestants that 
there is just Catholic feeling enough in Roman Catholic 
countries to enable the clergy to taunt the laity with incon- 
sistency in not doing more for the Pope, and to induce the 
laity to invent more or less plausible excuses for not acting 
upon an obligation which in reality they do not acknowledge. 
Our own course in the matter is perfectly clear. We never 
attempted to attack the Pope so long as he could hold his 
own, and we certainly have no reason for suppressing our satis- 
faction at his downfall. It is likely enough that the loss of 
his temporal power may greatly damage his spiritual power, but 
that is his affair. If he lost both the one and the other, it 
would be nothing to us. It certainly does look like a reductio 
ad absurdum of the Pope’s infallibility that he should not be 
able to govern a petty Italian kingdom ; but there seems to be 
no help for it. His own advocates acknowledge that he cannot 
stand alone, whilst they maintain that he ought to be independent. 
How they propose to deal with this singular state of things is a 
question for them; and it is one of quite sufficient difficulty to 
explain, and perhaps excuse, a great deal of bad temper and 
violent language on their part. In the mean time, the position 
of their antagonists is as simple as their own is difficult. The 
Romans say that they will not be sacrificed to the religious 
convenience of the rest of the Roman Catholic world. The 
Roman Catholics in general appear to have made up their minds 
that, whether such conduct is or is not inconsistent with the 
religion which they profess, they will not stir in the matter ex- 
cept for political purposes. ‘The Protestants look on, and the 
priests are reduced to cursing them all round—a process which 
may relieve the minds of the cursers, but will do very little 
towards establishing the Papal power. They are not the first 
people in the world who have experienced the difliculty of making 
an empty sack stand upright. 


ST. HUGH OF LINCOLN.* 


LITTLE time back we noticed the materials for the Life of 

Bishop Walter of Merton, put forth by Bishop Hobhouse. 
We have at present before us an original life of another great pre- 
late of a somewhat earlier time, now for the first time given to the 
world. Mr. Dimock has, with praiseworthy zeal, disinterred 
from their places in the Bodleian and the British Museum two 
MSS. of a Latin metrical life of St. Hugh of Lincoln, written in 
the generation immediately succeeding his own. As far as we 
can judge, who never saw the MSS., Mr. Dimock has discharged 
his tee as editor with great care, and he has added a very appro- 
priate introduction and notes. The Latin Metrical Life is, of 
course, much like other Latin Metrical Lives, that is to say, 
utterly unreadable to any but professed antiquaries. But as it 
is, doubtless, only for professed antiquaries that Mr. Dimock 
publishes it, that is no sort of fault of his. Medieval Latin 
poetry is far from being always unreadable.. When the poet was 
content to write in what we may call his own language, that is, 
in that sort of Latin which was as familiar to him as his native 
French or English, and in that sort of metre which he thoroughly 
knew how to work, he was often very successful. But when he 
attempted classical diction and classical metres, he was sure to 
be very unsuccessful. Take, for instance, the Latin hymns in 
the Breviaries. Those in the eight syllable Iambic metre are 
often exquisitely beautiful—those which attempt Alcaics or 
Sapphies are simply detestable. The true mediaval Latin metre 
for longer poems is that one which sounds so like a tradition of 
the old Saturnian rhythm. Such a line as 

Cujus jugum omnibus bonis est suiive 
has not exactly the same cadence as 
Dabunt malum Metelli Nevio pocte. 


But they are evidently much more nearly akin to one another 
than either is to the Greek hexameter; and both, as Lord 
Macaulay observes of one of them, are clearly continued in the 
vernacular rhythm of 
The queen was in her parlour eating bread and honey. 

When the mediwval poet was content to put forth his occasional 
thoughts in this and kindred metres, when he dashed off a pane- 
gyric on 


or a benediction like 
. Vivat, vivat Rex Pippinus 
lik In timore Domini; 
or a e like 
ae Vivo Ottone Tertio 
Salus fuit populo; 


or when he turned about into quite another vein and gave us 
Mihi sit propositum in taberna mori ; 

in all these cases he was working with tools which he knew how 

to handle, and he often handled them very well. The “mihi sit 

propositum” metre succeeds admirably both for graye and for 


* Metrical Life of St. Hugh of Lincoln. Now first printed, from MS. 
Copies in the British Museum and Bodleian Librari with Intro- 


duction and Notes, by the Rey. T. F. Dimock, M.A, Lincoln. 1860, 
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ludicrous subjects. But medieval hexameters will not do. They 
can only be saved from stupidity by becoming grotesque, that 
is, by assuming the leonine form. The double rhyme at least 
makes one laugh. There is no resisting 

In Thome laude resono Bim Bom sine fraude ; 
or 

En Rex Edwardus, debacchans ut leopardus, 

Olim dum vixit populum Dei maleflixit ; 
or 

Laudibus immensis jubilet gens Exoniensis, 

Et chorus et turbe, quod natus in hac fuit urbe ; 
or, above all, 

Leetentur cceli quia Simon transit ab Ely, 

Cujus in adventum flent in Kent millia centum, 
which not only gives us a rhyme more than we asked for, but a 
statistical fact into the bargain. 

But the non-rhyming medieval hexameter is very poor stuff. 
It is best when it is simply prosaic. We have no particular 
ana to find with the record of William of Wykeham’s good 
works 

Hune docet esse pium fundatio Collegiorum ; 
Oxonie stat primum, Wintonieque secundum. 


The facts, chronological and geographical, are indisputably 
true, and are told with agar simplicity. But when the 
hexameter-maker gets on his stilts, and sets about imitating 
Virgil, it is quite another thing ; he is hard to scan, hard to con- 
strue, and hardest of all to understand. So it is with our present 
life of St. Hugh. Mr. Dimock has evidently gone through it 
with something more than patience ; it is plain that to him it has 
been a labour of love. It is well that there are people to whom 
such work is agreeable, for, of course every scrap of really con- 
temporary, or nearly contemporary history is pes Birra however 
repulsive may be the form in which it comes. To us, the life 
itself seems crabbed, affected, and wearisome. Had the poet 
condescended to write in one of the simpler metres, the result 
might perhaps have been different, but so great a subject as the 
life of St. Hugh of course required his highest flights. Stiil, 
even as it is, we can, with Mr. Dimock’s help, pick out of it several 
important notices of a great and good man, and of the age in 
which he lived. 

St. Hugh was raised to the See of Lincoln by the influence of 
King Henry II.,in 1186. Like most of the bishops of that age, 
he was not an Englishman of any sort, neither “‘ Anglo-Saxon” nor 
Anglo-Norman.” But he stands in marked contrast to most 
of the prelates promoted by the Angevin kings. Henry and his 
sons most commonly filled English sces, especially the greater 
ones, with natives of their French dominions, who served them 
in great secular offices, and who were in truth the instruments 
for keeping Englishmen of both races in submission to their 
Angevin master. Hugh was an absolute foreigner, and he was 
never employed in any secular office. It is evident that, when 
Henry sent for him to England to accept the government of his 
new monastery at Witham, and when he raised him from a 
Somersetshire priory to the episcopal throne of Lincoln, he could 
have had no motive but a sincere wish to do his duty by the pro- 
motion of the best man. He had found out his mistake in turning 
his Chancellor into an Archbishop, and he was ashamed to repeat 
such scandals as turning the bishopric into a mere commendam 
for his own bastard. He determined to promote a real saint, 
and he found one. But for an English saint he probably did not 
think of looking. St. Hugh was neither Englishman, Norman, 
nor Frenchman. He was a Burgundian, not, as we fancy some 
have supposed, a native of Ducal or French Burgundy, but 
of what his biographer carefully distinguishes as “ Imperialis 
Burgundia,” that is, the old Burgundian kingdom. Hugh 
was born at or near Gratianopolis or Grenoble, and Hugh 
of Grenoble, Bishop of Lincoln, must be carefully distinguished 
from another St. Hugh of Grenoble and from another St. 
Hugh of Lincoln. One St. Hugh was Bishop of Grenoble 
in the preceding century; another St. Hugh—namely the Chris- 
tian child killed by the Jews—was, or was said to be, martyred 
at Lincoln in the century following. The “ general reader” will 
find something about all three in the pleasant pages of Mrs. 
Jameson. Our St. Hugh, then, was not a native subject of King 
Henry at all, nor evena vassal of King Henry’s French suzerain, 
and, moreover, he had been a monk by profession and a saint in 
manners from somewhere about his tenth year. These two facts 
about him give him a totally different position from other con- 
temporary Bishops. Hugh was not a courtier or a minister—he 


= a vigorous and rigid churchman, and could assert the rights of 


the Church against the Crown as fearlessly as St. Thomas of 
Canterbury himself. But the difference between the two men is 
instructive. No candid person will doubt for a moment the per- 
fect sincerity of either. But the saintship of Thomas was as- 
sumed—that of Hugh came naturally to him. Thomas, on 
becoming an Archbishop, thought it his duty to become a stron 
churchman and a rigorous ascetic; Hugh never recut ay, 
being anythingglse. Hence, the churchmanship of Thomas had 
always a look of being something put on and out of place ; that 
of Hugh sat perfectly naturally upon him. Therefore, while Hugh 
could, on occasion, resist Kings as manfully as Thomas, we find 
in him nothing of Thomas’s pertinacious and systematic rivalry 
with the Royal power. Mr. Dimock has some good remarks on 
these two great ecclesiastical heroes of the twelfth century :— 


Up to the time of the Reformation, no such Saint in the English calendar, 
with one ion, had his fame more widely spread, or receiyed more 


earnest reverence. The one exception is, of course, St, Thomasa Becket: 
with whom, however, Hugh of Lincoln has no cause to fear comparison. 
With fully as stern a resolution to defend the rigths of the church — 
the encroachments of the state, in many other points the character of h 
was a far finer one, and his consistent life more saint-like, than can ever 
truly predicated of Becket. The greater renown of the great Canterbury 
saint is at once accounted for, by hi — sufferings in the cause of the 
church, his blood ~ by the halo of glory shed around him by the crown 
of martyrdom. ie ugh escaped such sufferings, it was by force of his finer 
character, his better judgment and tact, his always consistent life; certainly, 
from no shirking of the battle, from no want of fearless daring in the day of 
conflict. And while, up to the present day, those causes of greater renown, 
in conjunction with his higher position, his ee rr in courts, his con- 
nexion with worldly politics, have given Becket a forward niche’in history, 
and made his name with many almost a household world, either of good or 
evil report, as our prejudices have led us; the more excellent Hugh, on the 
other toot, to whom no such earthly prominence attached—to whose un- 
worldly simplicity, whether as monk or ae courts and politics were 
things, so far as possible, to be religiously eschewed—has been allowed to 
sleep in peace, forgotten almost, unnoted save in the brief annals of his 
church, unmentioned almost, save sometimes in his own cathedral city, or 
when some stranger has asked and borne away the name of the man, who 
built the holy and beautiful house of God that crowns the hill of Lincoln. 


It is in this last character, as builder of a large part of the 
existing fabric of Lincoln Minster, that St. Hugh is likely to be 
most interesting at the present day. Of this great work the 
metrical life gives some curious particulars. It seems that the 
saint actually worked with his own hands—the use of the word 
“ frequenter” evidently implies something much more than a 
mere ceremonial laying of the first stone :— 

mir construit arte 
Ecclesix cathedralis opus: quod in sedificando 
Non solum concedit opes, operamque suorum, 
Sed proprii sudoris opem ; Japidesque frequenter 
Excisos fert in ealatho, caleemque tenacem. 
Debilitas claudi, baculis suffulta duobus, 
Illius officium calathi sortitur, inesse 
Omen ci credens ; successiveque duorum 
Indignatur opem baculorum. Reetificatque 
Curvam, que rectos solet incurvare dita. 


Here we get one of those miraculous stories which are sure to 
perplex us in the hagiology of those times. As far as we can 
make out from the crabbed Latin of the poem, a lame man who 
only walked with two sticks, after using ‘‘ the hod, or whatever 
it was,” as Mr. Dimock prudently puts it, which Hugh had used, 
had no occasion to use his sticks any more. Like several other 
miracles in the story, it may be merely a fallacy of post hoc, ergo 
propter hoc. One would always accept any interpretation, if 
possible, rather than impute conscious lying. It is not often 
that we can trace the history of a miraculous story. Happily, 
the various independent lives of Thomas of Canterbury supp 
us with an instance which, if we could apply the same test, pan f 
doubtless be found typical of many others. Thomas, when a lad, 
fell into a mill-stream, and was drawn near the wheel. At that 
moment the miller, wholly aqueanns of what had happened, stopped 
his wheel. Such is the tale as told by Garnier and Roger of 
Pontigny—a tale of a remarkable, and what is called “ provi- 
dential” escape from danger, but containing nothing impossible 
or miraculous. But it is easy to.see how, by the mere progress 
from mouth to mouth, without any deliberate invention, this 
story might grow into the miraculous tale which we find in 
Edward Grim, according to which the wheel stopped of itself. 

A curious picture of the times is given when we find that, 
when a Bishop chanced to pass by anywhere, people used to run 
out with children for him to confirm then and there. It is men- 
tioned as a mark of St. Hugh’s special piety that, on such occa- 
sions, he always got off his horse :— 

Descenditque pedes. Sic scilicet obligat illum 

Summa muinisterii reverentia pontificalis, 
Ut nullum confirmet eques; sed, ut aptius ipsi 
Assurgat capiti, vult condescendere membris. 

Et ae expectans puerum, chrismale preaptat, 
Assumitque stolam, 


Of his hero’s general character, as summed up by a contem- 
porary, Mr. Dimock remarks :— 


And still, he was stern and harsh. Such, no doubt, by nature, he had 
received no training at all likely to soften innate austerity. ..... But yet, 
enough has ~ ey to show, that he was far from being the sour ascetic, 
that might at first sight have well been imagined; and to prepare us for the 
following portrait, drawn by one who knew him well, the historian Giraldus 
Cambrensis—a portrait, the very reverse, in some features, from what we 
might naturally have looked for, in a man such by nature and so educated. 
Giraldus contrasts him with Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury: both 
and holy men, he says, but after a vastly different fashion. ‘“ Abp. Baldwin 
was slow and sparing of speech, Bp. Hugh full of talk and pleasantry and 
fun; the one sad always and timorous, the other joyous ever in merriment of 
heart, and fearlessness of mind; the one a Diogene§; the other a Democritus ; 
the one slow to anger, as to almost pres ng. the other easily moved; Abp. 
Baldwin was gentle, lukewarm, and remiss; Bp. Hugh was harsh, hot-tem- 
pered, and rigid.” It is not » perhaps, to fancy the stern Carthusian 
monk thus ready for talk, and jokes, and joyousness: and yet, after all, in 
this union of grave and gay, no very discordant elements are blended: there 
needed but strong natural high mani and then, hard straight-forward 
honesty of purpose, a righteous resolve to do what was right at all hazards, 
might well be associated, as the best steps to a conscience void of offence, 
with a joyous merriment of heart that knew not how to be repressed, and 
por even the long strict seclusion of a Carthusian cell had been unable to 
subdue. 


In conclusion, we have to repeat our thanks to Mr. Dimock 
for this little contribution to our ecclesiastical history. It tempts 
us to ask of him, as of many others, why he is not enlisted under 
the Mastery of the Rolls instead of some who are P 
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THE WARS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.—VOL. IIL* 


hy principal purpose for which we have used Sir Edward 
Cust’s volumes has been to revive the memory of the ser- 
vices of British fleets and armies. But we cannot enter on the 
period of the Seven Years’ War without rendering homage to 
the genius and fortitude of the King of Prussia. It is true that 
the reputation of this monarch may be safely left to Mr. Carlyle’s 
care; and it is also true that, after all the heroic resistance 
which he offered to a host of enemies, our admiration for the 
King of Prussia is largely tempered by dislike. Yet, as we trace 
the progress of this war, and see the resources of a small and 
exhausted country still holding the balance equal with the power 
of combined Europe, we feel that the chief actor in this mar- 
vellous spectacle has been well called Frederick the Great. 

It was always the object of the King of Prussia to keep the 
war out of his own dominions. His ally the King of England 
might be trusted to do his utmost to defend Hanover, so that on 
the west Prussia was tolerably secure against France. His own 
first act in 1756 was to enter Saxony, and he burst directly after- 
He had torn Silesia from the Empress- 
Queen in the previous war, and he now clung to it with invincible 
tenacity. These three unhappy provinces became the theatre of 
conflict between the King and the ablest of his opponents, 
Marshal Daun ; and thus, towards the south, Brandenburg was 
generally sheltered from the waste of war. But on the east, that 
most terrible of scourges, a Russian army, impassible in action and 
unpitying in its ravages, often advanced within a of Berlin. 
From the north algo came the fear of the same barbarians ; and on 
the same side another enemy, the Swedes, likewise threatened 
the unhappy Prussians. Before we enter on the chief scenes of 
the Seven Years’ War, which are treated in Sir Edward Cust’s 
third volume, let us look at the position of the King of Prussia 
when he fought and failed to win the battle of Kunersdorf, and 
seemed to be left by his defeat at the lowest ebb of fortune. 
The plan of his enemies had been the simple one of pushing him 
on all sides with superior force. The Russians were to advance 
from the east upon Frankfort-on-the-Oder, where they were to 
be joined by an Austrian corps. The main Austrian army was 
ready in Bohemia on the south. The army of the Empire was 
to threate& Dresden on the south-west. On the west the French 
and their German allies strove by superior numbers to over- 
come the skilful tactics of Prince Ferdinand and the valour 
of the British and Hanoverian troops who served under him. 
‘The Russians began their march from Posen towards Frankfort. 
The Prussian General, Wedel, with a very inferior force, attacked 
them in a strong position near Palzig, hoping to repel them from 
the Oder, and suffered a severe defeat. It was part of the new 
system of the King of Prussia to demand from his lieutenants 
that they should encounter the most tremendous risks, and to 
bring them too frequently to an unjustly severe account for 
failure. The King was at this time in Silesia face to face with 
Marshal Daun. His brother, Prince Henry, was in Saxony 
with an army which was now called from west to east to make 
head against the Russians. The King travelled northward with 
only an escort of hussars, to take command of this army and 
the remains of Wedel’s force, and hoped by his personal 
presence to compensate for numerical inferiority. He had only 
43,000 troops to oppose to 60,000, entrenched in a strong position, 
and detended by a powerful artillery. ‘‘ Nevertheless it became 
absolutely necess for him to fight. Detachments from 
Daun’s army alrea ae Berlin. Saxony, which was 
now exposed, had become a prey to the ——— army. 
The Austrians were actually encamped in Silesia, the very country 
of his desire.’ His difficulties were such that rashness could 
hardly dictate anything that might not be deemed prudence. 
One thing alone cheered him—the account of the battle of Min- 
den, which had been fought on the rst of August, 1759. On the 
12th of the same month he made what seemed the last cast of 
the die at Kunersdorf. The battle began before eleven o'clock, 
and raged all day. At six in the evening the Prussians had 
taken 180 pieces of cannon, and their victory appeared decisive. 
The King sent. to Berlin to announce his triumph. But the enemy 
now made that use of their superior numbers which they should 
have made at first. The strength of the Prussian infantry was 
exhausted by fighting a long summer’s day. Their cavalry, 
under the renowned Beydlitz, “the most accomplished cavalry 
officer that ever drew bridle,” was hindered by the ground from 
acting with effect. Seydlitz was wounded. In vain the King 
risked his life. The,exhausted troops could dono more. A retreat 
was ordered, and the victory was turned into a defeat. The 
capital was within fifty miles, and the King had not 5000 troops 
around him. His army had lost in these two battles 30,000 
men. But the Russians also suffered so severely that their 
general, Soltikow, wrote to the Empress that if he gained such 
another victory he should have to bring the news of it himself. 

Strange to say, the enemy remained after the battle irresolute 
and inactive, until the King, by astonishing efforts, had prepared 
himself to make head against them, and was now able to send 
off a corps to Dresden. Differences broke out between the 
confederates. The Russians were without provisions, and the 
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Austrians could furnish none. When Soltikow was offered a sub- 
sidy instead, he answered, “‘ My soldiers cannot eat gold ;” and 
when urged by Daun to advance, “I have already” gained 
two battles,” said_he, “and I now wait to hear of your Coving 
gained two.” However, Daun was advancing from Silesia 
upon Berlin. The danger on this side was averted by the ac- 
tivity of Prince Henry, who fell upon Daun’s line of communi- 
cation with Bohemia, and obliged him to retrace his steps. The 
Prince then marched into Saxony, and Daun deemed it necessary 
to follow him. Towards the end of October the Russian arm 
retreated towards Poland. Thus, by rapidity of movement, | 
the concentration of authority in a single hand, the disaster of 
Kunersdorf was remedied, and the delays and divided councils 
of the Allies deprived them of any substantial result from vic- 
tory. Yet this campaign did not close without another heavy 
calamity to the Prussians, for which the King was himself to 
blame. He was now in Saxony, and anxious to force Daun out 
of the gountry before the winter should set in. With this 
object, he placed General Finck in Daun’s rear, so as to in- 
terrupt his communication with Boliemia. If Finck could 
have maintained himself, Daun would have had no choice but 
to retreat. But Finck was exposed to attack by Daun’s whole 
army. This he submitted to the King, who answered that he 
disliked to hear of difficulties. Then Finck proposed to ex- 
tend the F ssn held by him. The King ordered him to 
keep his force together. Daun made arrangements to seize 
the opportunity thus offered, with his usual caution and 
completeness. After some hard fighting and struggling 
through frost and snow, 15,000 Prussians were compell 
to lay down their arms. Having lost an army by his - 
own recklessness, the King proceeded to punish the unfortunate 
commander who had failed to apse: an impossibility. Finek 
was imprisoned and dismissed the service. He had risen entirely 
by merit, and had been called a second Turenne for his conduct 
after Kunersdorf, within three months of his dis . He is 
said to have died of grief. In this and many simil ar cases Fre- 
derick showed himself totally deficient alike in justice and gene- 
rosity. Even if he had been himself invariably successful, he 
would have had no right to demand infallibility of his deputies. 
But he suffered many great reverses, and some of them were due 
to his own obstinacy and arrogance. To admire Frederick, we 
must look at him before a superior enemy. After the surrender of 
Finck’s army, it might have been expected that he would relinquish 
Saxony. But he resolutely made front against Daun, and kept 
possession of almost the whole electorate. On Christmas Day, 
the Hereditary Prince of Brunswick brought the King a rein- 
forcement, which Prince Ferdinand had been able to send to him 
in consequence of the successes which followed the victory of 
Minden. Thus, after three great reverses, the campaign closed 
brilliantly. “The Russians on one side, and the French on the 
other, had been forced back, and the grasp of Frederick was 
unrelaxed on Saxony and Silesia. 

Sir Edward Cust’s third volume opens with the campaign of 
1760. The confederates hoped to subdue the King throu i the 
impossibility of his getting recruits to replace his recent losses. 
But the footing which he kept beyond his own dominions enabled 
him to raise men as well as money ; and when he got men, from 
whatever country, he taught them that fighti was a 
great deal safer than running away. He was wonderfully skilful, 
too, in screwing money out of the districts of which he held 
session, and the unhappy Saxons paid to the last dollar for their 
own conquest. Moreover, as long as Mr. Pitt was Minister, the 
King could also look to the deep British purse for subsidies. The 
British nation admired Frederick’s indomitable pluck. Partly 
from the love of fighting, and partly from the love of the Pro- 
testant religion, of which Voltaire’s disciple had the good luck 
to be regarded as the champion, the British nation paid the bills 
for the bloody German battles with patience, and sometimes with 

ride. The national debt grew enormously; but on the other 

and, Wolfe in North America, and Clive and Coote in the 
East Indies, had proved themselves able generals, while 
the British contingent under the Marquis of Granby were 
Prince Ferdinand’s bravest and most active and hardy 
soldiers. This Prince opened the campaign with 90,000 troops 
against 130,000. The King of Prussia had only the same 
number to op to 280,000 enemies. But he was within, and 
his assailants all round the circle; so that he might hope, by 
that celerity which he had taught his army, to bring a competent 
force under his own command wherever the pressure became 
severe. His greatest weakness lay in the rawness of the troops 
who now replaced his slaughtered veterans, and in the want of * 
qualaaell officers, whose posts, void through death, wounds, 
captivity, or disgrace, were filled by the promotion of mere boys. 
Thus, even more than in previous years, did the King stand 
alone against combined Europe. 

In the spring of 1760 the King was still watching Daun in 
Saxony. Prince Henry was marching against the Russians. In 
Silesia there was absolutely no Prussian army except 10,000 men 
with whom General Fouquet held a very dangerous position at- 
Landshut. He retreated thence to Breslau, but was ordered by 
the King to return. His apprehensions were justified by the 
defeat and destruction of his whole force by an army of thi 
thousand Austrians. In this instance the did’ not visit in- 
evitable failure by punishment. The next misfortune was 
surrender of Gilets, by which all Silesia was laid open. In the 
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midst of his agitation at the news of Fouquet’s defeat, the King 


conceived one of his finest strokes. He an to march from 
Saxony "towards Silesia, and drew Daun after him. Then he 
turned and marched rapidly back to besiege Dresden, for which 
he had thus gained eight clear days. But Daun returned in 
time to save the place. It was now announced that the Russians 
were threatening Silesia, and the King made an astonishing 


, march thither, followed, of course, by the ever-watchful Daun. 


That general joined Loudon, and the two manceuvred to surround 
and overwhelm the King. He contrived, however, to engage 
Loudon separately, having about one third his numbers, and 
ve him a severe defeat, the news of which sent the Russians 
ack across the Oder. Thus Silesia was saved, but the Prussians 
lost for a time all Saxony. And now the Russians marched 
upon Berlin, and captured it. The King hastened from Silesia, 
and they abandoned their conquest after four days. But re | 
left deep traces of their occupation. Having relieved his capital, 
the King marched into Saxony, where he was determined to 
regain a footing. Daun, however, was close at hand. He occu- 
pied, with 64,000 men, a* position of great strength at Torgau, 
on the Elbe, and here the King, who had got together 44,000 men, 
was forced, as the least of evils, to run the desperate hazard of at- 
tackinghim. It was now the beginning of November. The Russians 
were preparing to advance again, and take up their winter quarters 
in pt ane cme ag The King had no place to winter in but his 
own territories, already wasted by invasion. Without the means 
of recruiting his army, he might be crushed in a corner by the 
combined forces of his many enemies. In this extremity, and 
knowing that he could not draw the cautious Daun to an attack, 
he determined to storm his camp. He said to his generals, “ If 
we are beaten we shall all perish, and I the first ; but I am tired 
of this war, and so must you be.” He ordered General Ziethen 
to attack the Austrian position in front, while he made himself a 
considerable circuit to assail their rear. Both attacks were pressed 
throughout the day with all the energy of despair. It was, in- 
deed, the very last slender chance of saving Prussia. But both 
attacks failed completely, after the fruitless slaughter of troops 
which could not be replaced. Neither skill norvalour could do more, 
but in this, his darkest hour, the King had a surprising stroke of 
fortune. Marshal Daun was badly wounded and carried off the 
field, and, in his absence, the complete victory which he had 
announced to the pa a was lost through a piece of 
negligence which, so long as he commanded, was impossible. 
In the darkness Ziethen found a dyke between two ponds which 
the Austrians had left unguarded. He marched across this dyke 
and seized the heights mounted with cannon, in the very centre 
of the. Austrian position, which the King had striven in vain to 
carry. The or troops advanced and met those of Ziethen on 
the heights. Then all was confusion among the Austrians. 
Their victory was turned into a defeat. They abandoned the 
whole position, and retreated hurriedly along the Elbe to Dresden. 
Thus the King’s affairs were restored to the point at which the 
stood when this wonderful campaign began. He again held all 
Saxony, except the capital. Loudon retreated from Silesia, and 
the news of the battle of Torgau also rent the Swedes and 
Russians back within their respective frontiers. 


OKELY’S CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE IN ITALY.* 


HE fair promise of Mr. Okely’s title is scarcely redeemed by 

the performance. A cursory examination of his pages, 
studded as they seem to be with the results of careful personal 
observations of Italian churches, excites expectations in the 
reader’s mind which are not fulfilled upon further acquaintance. 
This arises neither from want of materials nor from lack of power 
to explain his meaning perspicuously, but from the unfortunate 
adoption of a useless theory. Mr. ow! has made the best 
ible use of his opportunities as a Cambridge Travelling 
Bachelor. It is evident that he has thoroughly studied in his 
three years’ tour the architecture of Northern and Central Italy, 
thonsh he does not seem to have visited the southern part of the 
peninsula or Sicily. And the fact that he was obliged, by the 
conditions of the office which he held, to lay the substance of this 
treatise before the University in the form of Latin letters, has 
robably contributed to the condensation of his matter and the 
focidity of his style. But we believe that this book will be alto- 
gether unprofitable, owing to the hypothesis of the author, that 
all ecclesiastical architecture in Italy from the fourth century to 
the fifteenth admits of accurate systematic classification as a con- 
, tinuous and formal development. Of course, no one denies that, 
as a matter of fact, religious architecture in Italy, as elsewhere, 
grew out of the early Basilican style in which the first churches 
were built. And nothing can exceed the interest of the historical 
inquiry into the various phases of this growth, as modified by 
geographical, or political, or any other agencies. Mr. Okely 
might have traced the chronological succession of the principal 
Italian architectural types with great advantage; and it is very 
probable that in this way he might have arrived at some impor- 
tant discoveries, both in the esthetic and the practical aspects of 
the art. But he has, unfortunately, as it seems to us, reversed 
the process. He has compared and classified his materials irre- 
spectively of chronology, and attempts to construct from them, 


_™ Development of Christian Architecture in Italy. By W. Sebastian 
Okely, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, late Travelling Bochelor of the 
University. London: Longmans, 1860, 


by an analytical method, a law of strict architectural devel 
ment. We think that, by attempting to prove too much, the 
ingenious author fails to convince his readers of many results of 
his inquiries which may be in themselves both new and true. 

He tells us frankly in his preface that when he first became 
acquainted with Ttalian architecture, the number of styles 
which met him on every side made him despair of being able to 
reduce them to a system of classification. But afterwards he 
found that their “mechanical and decorative liarities gra- 
dually formed themselves into a morphological order, in which. 
any one phase seemed naturally to grow out of that which pre- 
ceded.” This development, he further asserts, when tested by 
an appeal to the actual dates of the buildings themselves, was 
generally confirmed as chronologically true. Most unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Okely has not enabled us to judge for ourselves of 
the certainty of this conclusion, for his dates are but sparingly 
adduced, and there is no syllabus or index of buildings to aid 
the inquirer. We are the less able to accept Mr. Okely’s Boor. 
because we know by experience how jams it is to establish the 
exact succession and development of architectural forms even 
within the comparatively narrow limits of the three styles of, 
English Pointed. The exceptions to the general rules edhe. 
infinite in number when one endeavours to apply the chronology 
of one national variety of Gothic to that of another country. 
Now, Mr. Okely’s scheme ranges over no less a period than nine 
centuries, and has to take account of the infinite disturbing 
elements of the agitated political life of medieval Italy. We 
cannot think that he has proved his point, and can only regret 
that in the pursuit of a phantom he has rendeged almost useless 
his vast store of scope architectural facts. - 

Descriptions of buildings are seldom very intelligible, even if 
they are illustrated by explanatory drawings. Mr. Okely does 
not, indeed, dispense with pictorial aid, but his designs are of 
the most meagre and sketchy kind—mere outlines, without names 
or explanations, denuded of nearly all detail, and not drawn to 
scale. Weadmit that they are cleverly enough arranged, so as 
to illustrate his morphological theory, but in themselves they are 
sufficiently unattractive. It seems to us to be the very pedan 
of classification to divide churches, as Mr. Okely does in this 
treatise, under six heads, distinguished by capital letters, the sub- 
divisions being marked by small type. This may dé* very well 
for the exact natural sciences, but is quite out of place in a fine art 
like architecture. It is not worth the labour of learning, for 
example, that Bd means a church “ in which the supports of the 
partition walls are simple piers, having a circular or polygonal right 
section, or compound piers having cylindrical trunks,” differen- 
tiated by the circumstance that “ the simple piers support longi- 
tudinal arches of. arcs less than semicircles.” But—supposin 
that any one has mastered this, and has contrived to connect wi 
these abstract symbols certain types of church construction, so 
as to be able to understand a discussion which looks at first sight 
like a page borrowed from a mathematical treatise—how distract- 
ing itis to find in a further chapter that, as applied to the classi- 
fication of facades, B b means “a facade ornamented chiefly by 
archiolated panels,” “in which, in place of columnettes, we find 
ribbon-pilasters!” And yet again, in a later chapter, Bd stands 
for “‘a tower possessing decorations in the form of archiolated 
em “in which string-courses are dropt, the only horizontal 
ines which remain arising from the divisions of the panels.” 
It is no wonder that this affectation of a scientific classification 
robs Mr. Okely’s pages as well of instruction as of amusement. 

We will try, however, to extract from the book before us some 
of the information which lies buried in its pages. We remark 
that Mr. Okely confirms other observers in asserting that the 
change in the architecture of the Renaissance consisted in the 
revival of Classical decorations, and not in the re-adoption of 
the Classical principle of construction. He follows Dr. Whewell 
as to the differences between the Gothic and Classic methods of 
design, summing them all up in the formula, first stated by Rick- 
man, that the essence of Gothic lies in this fundamental prin- 
ciple—* that every artifice of construction must be displayed.” 

r. Okely lays down the antagonistic principle—‘“ that every 
artifice of construction must be concealed” —as the ruling law of 
Classical architecture. Consistently with this view, but rather 
in contradiction of the general language upon the subject, 
Mr. Okely argues that “ the Gothic principle” had already intro- 
duced itself in the very earliest Basilican architecture, in which 
the entablature had partially disappeared. He might have said 
the same of Diocletian’s palace at Spalatro. Not, however, that 
the Gothic in this writer’s opinion,.ever worked itself 
free in Italy; so that he proposes the term “Gothesque” for 
Italian Pointed, as bearing the same relation to the pure Gothic 
of the North that Romanesque bears to Roman architecture. But 
it may be mentioned, as another proof of the impossibility of 
making any very strict scientific classification in this art, that 
Mr. Okely himself is compelled to admit that, as to one of 
Dr. Whewell’s canons—viz., ‘that the running and dominant 
lines are vertical” —the latest Italian Gothic carries it out more 
decidedly than any of the Northern styles. 

The broadest and most general view of Italian ecclesiastical 
architecture, according to Mr, Okely, is that it began in Rome 
early in the fourth century, being formed on the models, and 
geen out of the ruins, of the existing Basilicas. The first 

evelopment from this style is best seen in the churches built at 


Ravenna, at the beginning of the following century. About the 
eighth century of via and Monza, and 
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two hundred years later that of Pisa. Venice—in this writer's 
inion—borrowed two i of Gothic, one from Ravenna, and 
e other from Monza. rgamo and Gubbio had a distinct 
variety incommon. The Byzantine, derived originally from the 
Roman Basilican style, reacted upon Italy in Venice, and thence 
in Padua, while Norman and French Gothic influenced the style 
of Naples, and Spanish architecture left its traces on the south- 
west coast of the Peninsula. This may be all true enough, but 
it may be questioned whether it is not trifling to go into still 
more minute details, and to pretend to find, for example, “ a Pisan, 
a Pavian, and perhaps also a Byzantine influence” in the fagade of 
Ferrara. However, these speculations seem to us far more valuable 
than Mr. Okely’s subsequent attempts to discover a strict morpho- 
logical succession in the architecture of Italy viewed as a whole, 
and without reference to the progress of architecture in other 
0 of the world. Beginning with Basilican churches, Mr. 
kely notices and classifiés the remains of thatage in Rome, 
Ravenna, Lucca, Venice, and Verona. This is, perhaps, the 
most instructive chapter in the book. Several churches are 
mentioned as of Basilican date in Venice which are not generally 
known, such as S. Nicolo and 8. Eufemia. It is much to be 
regretted that we have no descriptions of these buildings, though 
their names occur in the list, together with those of the famous 
churches in Murano and Torcello. Another Venetian church, 
8. Jacopo, near the Rialto, is, indeed, noticed as having a hemi- 
—_- dome, like that of S. Fosca, Torcello, with a ground 
plan like that of S. Satiro, Milan, and as having been erected 
in the year 421. Of this we confess that we should like to have 
further particulars, in the absence of which we fear that we must 
remain rather sceptical. The introduction of rectangular piers in 
the place of columns, for the support of the internal arcades, 
is asserted to mark the first great development from the earliest 
Basilican style. This led to the use of transverse arches, 
whether for wooden roofs or for vaults of stone, and also modified 
the triforium by providing two planes for decoration. The 
rectangular pier soon became a compound pier, as the shafts 
necessary for the vaulting were added to the faces of the original 
rectangular block. It is the internal arcade, as the leading 
anatomical structure of a building, which Mr. Okely takes as his 
first basis of morphological classification. But it is obvious that the 
aisleless churches, whether circles, octagons, or rectangles, are 
altogether external to this system; and yet such churches, 
whether for baptisteries or tombs, are very common in Italy. 
However, Mr. Okely discerns, in the successive modifications of 
the internal arcade, not only the triumph of the principle of a 
visible construction, but a gradual victory of the vertical 
members of the design over those which are horizontal. 


The earliest Pointed arches in Italy are incidentally stated by 
this author to be those in the three-aisled Basilican church of 
S. Restituta, in Naples, dated from the year 620. He also 
argues that the Pointed arches in 8S. M. della Pieve, at Arezzo, 
are of the ninth rather than of the thirteenth century. 
Assuming these very early dates to be true, we may observe 
that it shows how useless his classification is as a means of deter- 
mining the comparative age of a building. In fact, architectural 
changes so overlap each other, in Italy even more than else- 
where, that it is never safe to pronounce as to the age of a 
building without some documentary evidence. A late dispute 
among some of our own archeologists about the date of the nave 
of Waltham Abbey may be adduced as a case in point. 


Mr. Okely proceeds to divide the west fagades and the towers 
of Italy in the same way as he has classified the internal arcades. 
We think that he is still less successful here than in the first 
section of his treatise. There is something to be said in favour 
of applying to architectural design the laws of comparative 
anatomy ; But no such constructive principle can be discovered 
for campaniles or facades, We hasten, therefore, to Mr. Okely’s 
conclusion, in which he repeats his belief that the architecture of 
Italy developed “ not first this way and then that, as if through 
the capricious ingenuity of individuals, but regularly under the 
guidance of the universal principle ‘ That every artifice of the 
construction must be displayed.’” We do not think that he has 
proved his thesis; and we feel that, even granting it to be true 
8o far as regards the development of Italian architecture viewed 
as a whole, this theory of strict classification is practically 
useless as a guide to the ascertainment of the age of a 
particular building. Mr. Okely deserves, indeed, our best 
acknowledgments for his endeavour to reduce the architec- 
ture of medieval Italy to a strict science; but we are 
more than ever convinced, after reading his treatise, that in his 
devotion to what he calls “ morphology,” he has not paid suffi- 
cient attention to the ground plan, or the ritual requirements of 
churches, and still Jess to the historical and esthetic aspects of 
the subject. We wish heartily that he had given us the results 
of his investigations in another form. Nothing would be more 
useful, for example, than an illustrated description of the less 
known medieval churches of Italy, with documentary evidence 
(if attainable) of their history. Stich a book would prove, we 

lieve, that the progress of the art was in the highest de; 
fitful and irregular, as affected by local circumstances. It is 
possible, indeed, that some guiding principle might be found to 
run more or less through the whole course. But the neres 
of such a principle would be more curious than practically useful. 
It is a vain attempt to treat architecture like a branch of natural 
history. There may be some, who would not exchange their 


delight in the colour and grace and fragrance of a flower for a 
scientific knowledge of its name and class in botanical classifica- 
tion. But who would not lose immensely by learning to asso- 
ciate such a treasury of human art and faith and historical 
interest as St. Mark’s of Venice, for example, with Mr. Okley’s 
triple set of incoherent abstract sym ols, denoting respectively 
the piers and fagade and campanile of that wondrous church? 
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ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
Under the Management and Mr. W. HARRISON, 


Commence at Half-past Seven. 
The DOUBLE OPERATIC COMPANY will appear in the 
the day, together with the Royal Said 8 unriv 
Performers, powerful Chorus, magnificent 
and complete. 


it Musical Compositions of 
Orchestra of Eighty eminen’ 
nic arrangements, and a mise en px An perfect 


On Monday, Oct. 20th, and Sat , Nov. 8rd (first times this season), Balfe’s Popular 

Gpere the ROSE ok . Miss Louisa 7, Thiziwall, 

er first a rance); Messrs. St. n, nd, H. % w . Harrison. 
ue Pine suth and Friday Nov. dd, Wallace’s Opera of LURLINE. Miss 


e Lo 
Free Miss Leffier, Miss Albertazzi; Messrs. W. Harrison, H, Wharton, G. Kelly, H. v4 
an 


Wednesday, the 3ist. Megerteer’e celebrated ra of DINORAH. Miss Louisa Pyne, 
; Messrs. G. Chaple, H. Corri, St. Albyn, and W. Harrison, 
Nov. 1st, will be repeated, in consequence of the numerous inquiries at the 
ROWN DIAMONDS, Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Thirlwall; Messrs, 
W. Harrison, G. Horncastle, H. Corri, St. Albyn, Lyall, and Wallworth, 
To conclude, each Evening, with an Act of Verdi’s TROVA 
Miss Albertazzi, Miss Leffier; Messrs. Henry Haigh, Alberto Lawrence, T. 


and Wallworth, 
Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 
Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling; Acting Manager, Mr. Edward Murray. 


Palmieri, 
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been made for Parties visiting the Theatre, tolet Private Boxes, on the First Tier, for £1 5s. 
d he Second Tier, 10s. 6d., Four Persons, Circles, 58, ; 


Four Persons, and on the 
Amphitheatre Stalls, Pit, 2s, éd.; Amphitheatre, 1s. 


S?. JAMES’S THEATRE, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. ALFRED WIGAN. 
uate gis informed that this TH OF ca MONDAY 


cleaned and ven' 
J. KINLOCH, Acting Manager and Treasurer. 


THE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW.—The TRIUMPHANT 

MEETING of HAVELOCK, OUTRAM, and OOLIN CAMPBELL, surrounded 

their Brave Companions. This grand Picture, by T. F. BARKER, Esq., is still ON VIEW, 

from Nine to Six o’clock. Admission Free, by Private Address . .N.B.—In dark 

weather, and after Three o’clock, the Picture is brilliantly illuminated by Artificial Light, 
HAYWARD AND LEGGATT, 70, CORNHILL, 


° 

LON DON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s-square.—This Library 
offers great advantages to persons en; in literary poreuite, The best Literat 

of the day, foth English and Foreign, is ied toa collection consisting of 

Volumes. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country Members; Ten to Residents in Town, 

Terms, on Nomination, £3 a year; or £2 ayear, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Member- 

ship, £26. Catalogue, 7s. 6d, The iing-room is open from 10 to 6, 


ME: ROCHE’S EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTES FOR 
YOUNG LADI 


8, CADOGAN-GARDENS, and SOMERSET-STREET, PoRTMAN- 
SQUARE, will RE-OPEN on the 15th of NOVEMBER (Twenty-Fifth Year), French, 


History, Geo; and As , German, Italian, English, Sin , Piano, Drawi: 
and, Fainting, Densing Applications to be addressed to Mr. A. Cadogane 
ens, 5.W. 


N M.A. of CAMBRIDGE, who has had much expe ience in 
Tuition, both Classical and Mathematical, desires to meet with a SECOND M 
good School, presided over by a Graduate of one of the En og UE - 


A CIVIL ENGINEER, Practisi in London, has a 
VACANCY in his Office :for an ARTICLED PUPIL.—Address ©. J., and 
STANDFAST, Newspaper Agents, 4, Little George-street, Westminster Abbey, 8.W. 


WAN TED, a SHARE in a MAGAZINE or NEWSPAPER 
of good standing.—Apply, by letter, to A. B., 51, Coleshill-street, ~square, 


WANTED, as IN-DOOR SERVANT, an intelligent, active, 
former covupstion, to he Southampton-strect, Strand, 


FIVE PER CENT. INVESTMENTS. — Particulars 

Investments for LARGE or SMALL SUMS of MONEY, bearing FIVE PER CENT, 
PER ANNUM INTEREST (well secured), withdrawal at notice, may be obtained, on 
application to THomas H, BaYLIs, 420, Strand, London. 


MONEY ADVANCED to Noblemen, Clergymen, Officers 
an in either Service, on their notes bend, or 
to A.B.,’6, Norris-street, St. James’s, London, 8.W, stain 


OALS.—BEST COALS ONLY —COCKERELL and Co.'s 


= 

| 
| 

ments will consist a | in ts, Taylor, 
which Mr, and Mrs. Alfred Viees will appear j and, the first time for twelve years, a 
Comic Fairy Tale by J. R. Planché, Esq., called, “The King of the Peacocks,” Scenery, 
Dresses, and Decorations entirely new. Important alterations have been made with t 
view to the comfort of the audience in all parts of the Theatre, which has been — 
Five.—28, Piccadilly. Open every Night at om and Saturday Afternoon at Three, 
Correct Books of the Words, 6d. each. 

| 
ties, 
Address R. T., care of Mr. GEORGE SEELEY, Scholastic Agent, No. 6, Adam-street, Strand. 


530. 
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BANE OF DEPOSIT EstaBLisHED 1844), 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON.—CAPIT TAL STOCK 
Portion ( desirous of investing Money are requested to examine the See ot of the Bank of 
Deposit, by which a high rate of i it may d with emple security. 
spe eement may without notice, 
The interest is payable in January and 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for op ts sent free on application. 


UNITY JOINT oOo K BAN K. 
Offices: 10, CANNON-STREET, CITY; 1, NEW terreno HAYMARKET. 
Current Accounts opened with parties respectably introduced, and interest allowed 
upon the balances. 
Amounts of £5 and upwards received on Deposit, and interest allowed thereon, at the 
undermentioned rates :— 
£3 per cent., if repavenle on demand, 
£4 per cent., if deposited subject to thirty days’ notice of withdrawal. 
Money also received on Deposit ~ fixed periods, at rates to be agreed upon. 
J.J, MECHI, Chairman. 
J. W. TERRY, General Manager. 


GLOBE OC SL, 
CORNHILL and CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 
Established 1803. 


WILLIAM CHAPMAN, Esq., Chairman. 
SHEFFIELD NEAVE, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
GEORGE CARK GLYN, Esq., M.P., Treasurer. 


HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES 


THE CHEST, BROMPTON, 8.W.—The claims u this special je ang owing 
to the y -continued {ncleme of the weather h price of poe ns, are so 
unusually heavy, that MONEY is URGENTLY REQUIRED to meet them 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. See, 
Bankers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON, and Co., 20, Birchin-lane. 


HYDROPATHY. —THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 
ESTABLISHMENT, Upper Norwood, within twenty minutes’ walk of the Crystal 
Palace, is OPEN for the reception of Patients and Visitors. The latter can have the 
advantage, if ectret of a private residence, is: Patients from Three Guineas, 

isitors from Tw uineas, according to accommodation required, Particulars of 
Dr. RITTERBANDT, M. D., the Resident Physician. 


H YDROPATHY. -—SUDBROOK PARK, near Richmond, 
Surrey.—This Establishment is now OPEN for the rece tion of Patients, under the 
of the present roprietor, Dr. BE, .D. Edin. of 


ydropathy ; or, Hygienic Medi an Edition. John Churehill, ws jington- 
street. The Turkish Bath on the prewiees nder Dr. Lane’s medical direc 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of. m) 
I IGHT: BROWN COD LIVER OTT, 
bed by the most Lew ~y | Medical Men throughout the world as the safest, 


speed and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Extensive experience, and the recorded testimony of numberless eminent medical prac- 
titioners, prove that a half-pint of Dr. de Jon: ae pos is far more efficacious than a quart 
of any other kind, Hence as it is incomparably the best, so it is likewise unguatiouaniy 


Te following . Bessintion of the Board relating to “ Days of Grace” was extensively 
published early in 1 

“That as 

attached to GLOBE Fit POLICIES d 


18 OF FULL AND VIRTUE.’ 
one progress of the ome BUSINESS of the Globe td indicated by the Stopiia amounts 


of Fire Insurance at the fixed rate of 3s. per cent.) paid to Government by the Globe. 
in 1851, °55, and ’50:— 
Year. Gress Total. 
£35,754 
36,085, 41,508 
30,556 765 


5,200 
Being an “advance of (say) TWENTY- FIVE PER CENT. in "Nine Years. 


The CASH PAYMENT under the Division of PROFITS recently declared on GLOBE 
Pincorpsetne LIFE Po.icrEs is eq at_most ages to considerably more than a 
WHOLE YEAR’S PREMIUM on Policies of Six Years’ standing. 

No charge for Volunteer Rifle or Militia Service within the United Kingdom, 

All kinds of ANNUITY business transacted. 


By Order of the Board, 
WILLIAM NEWMARCH, Secretary. 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FINAL NOTICE, 


BONUS YEAR. 
SIXTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

c Policies effected before 5th November next will icipate in the Division of Profits 

made as at that date, and secure a Year’s Additional Bonus over later entrants at 
Divisions. 
The Standard was established in 1825. 
The First Division if Profits took place in 1835; and subsequent Divisions have been 
made in 1840, 1845, 1 1855. 

The Profits to be divided in 1860 will be those which have accumulated since 1855. 
ACCUMULATED FUND .,........ss0000e0e00- £1,684,598 2 10 
ANNUAL 289,231 13 5 

New Assurances effected during the last ten a alone gf > — of 
Five MILLIONS STERLING. WILL. THOS. THOMSON 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 
The Company’s Medical Officer ne at the London Office and at Half-past One, 
.. 82, KING WILLIAM STR 
GEORGE STREET Gmee). 
DUBLIN .. 6, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 


UEEN INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Curer OrFicE—LIVERPOOL, 
Lowpon Orrice—2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, 
LONDON DIRECTORS. 
m—Henry Bruce, Esq. (Rainey, Bruce, and Co.), Director of Colonial Bank, 
Esq. (Kelson, Tritton, and Co.), 26, Old Broad-street, 
Fo Bea. (H. and R. Fowler), St. Saviour’s Tock. Southwark, 


h, Esq. (Jones Brothers), Upper 
Samuel Lloyd 7 “Gorbyn, Stacey, Messer, and Co.), Holbo 
BANKERS— Messrs. Roseley, Bevan, and Co. 
MEDICAL REFEREE—J. Edward Esq., M.D, 
SOLICITORS— Messrs. J. and J. W. Sewell. 
ssurance in every branc 
4 r rs, his paymen obtain a 
the to tal amount Felons on paid, and i whatever bonus may have been ‘added, ft 


FIRE 


rates o! vary the nature of the risk, and will be found as 
moderate as those of other first-class tA 
App W. P. CLIREHUGH, 


H. TAPLIN, London Secre 
PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1797. 
70, LOMBARD-STRERT, CITY; AND 57, CHARING-CROSS, ‘WESTMINSTER. 


DIRECTORS. 
Octavius E. Coope, | Esq. 
William Cotton, F.RS. m Jami caster, Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. Ben Shaw, 
Kirkman D. Hodgeon, iba Jonn Lubbock, 
ffers COMPLETE SECURITY. 
RATES of Premium with Participation in Four-fifths or Eighty per Cent, 
of the Profi 
RATES tion in Profits, 
LOAN S$ in connexion wi' h Life Assurance, urance, on approved Security, in sums of not less than 
BONUS OF 1861, 
ALL POLICIES effected to the Ist of July, 1861, on the Bonus Scale of Premium, will 
participate in the next Di of Profits, 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 


THE NORTHERN wi SSURANCE COMPANY. 
CE.—In poy Insurance the of the Company 

= pate Fifteen Days allowed for the renewal of the Policy, ana the 

is bound to accept ment of ag Premium, although the speared property should m tmemne 

while have been destroyed. In Foreign Insurances the p Company = senate, Bo und to 

ual n 
cad referred to in Times” City Article, 18th October, 


FORD'S S EUPEPLON MANTLES, in rich Seal-skin—black, 
fully merit the title of “ beautiful attire. 


trations post free. AS FORD, 42, Oxford-street, London, W. 


Fonw 8S AIXA JACKETS, 3, beautifully fitting and elegantly 


fubeettaret. Superfine Cloth, with military braiding, 21s.; Lyons Velv 


AVE JACKETS, for Dies or Even’ of Lyons Velvet, Cashmere, 
“FORD'S braided, from 21s. to 5 guineas. largest and cheapest stock 
in London, Llustrations free. 


THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford-street, London, 


he 
Pal tabl speedy om and economy uni unrivalled 
pr sration ids, other ba possibly lts, 


oF SIR MARSH, Bart., M.D., T.C.D. 
Phytigion in Ordina o the Queen, in Ireland; President of the Royal Co of 
sicians in Tdians Visitin: Physician to Steevens’ Hospital; Consulting 
rm an to the City of Dublin, St. Vincent, and Rotunda Hospitals, &e. &e, 
“T have frequently prescribed Dr. de tye Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil. I consider 7 
to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value. 
“ Merrion-square, Dublin, September 6th, 1860.” 


Sold ONLY in IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 0d.; Quarts, 9s., 
labelled with Dr. DE Jonen’s ———— and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE 
BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 00, 7, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


CauTION.—Beware of Prog Proposed Substitutions. 


LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF. 
HEAL AND SON have patented a method of making 2 


Spring Mattress | wtabie, The great objection to the usual Spring Mattress 


bein nd c 

The MMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF ” is made in three se: parte, ont, | 
joined eager has all the elasticity of the best Spring Mattress. As it has 
wool or horse-hair, it cannot harhour moth, to ich the usual Spring itattress i very 
liable; the prices, also, are much below those of the best Spring Mattreeses, viz. 


uled, and 
POSSIBLY 


yt by — long £2 50 
200 

0 

5 ft. 6in Ww 


“SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF, ~ figreiee. combines the advantages of 
elasticity, durability, cleanliness, portabilit y, and ch eapness. 
An Illustrated C of B Bedain ing, and Room Furniture sent free by 


post on application. 
HEAL AND SON, 19%, Tottenham-court-road, W. 


QTERLIN G SILVER.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has added 
tensive stock of General FURNISHING TRONMONGERY and HOUSE- 

PURNISHING REQUISITES, a selection of STERLING SILVER may San for the 

_ or for Presentation. His prices will be found considerably below those usually 
* FIDDLE PATTERN. Krno’s PATTERN. 


12 Ta poons ... Table §) 
Table Forks ... 
1 


‘ Salt § gilt bo 
ns, wis 

¢ Mustard ditto 


hs 
Salt S It 


SERVICE. 


817 
1210 


£5 10 


as cannot be ‘coached e 
exquisiteness 

bars, £3 15s. to £33 10s, ; bronzed Takers wit . aes yy 7s. to £5 12s.; steel fend ers, 
£ its, from £2 15s. to £18; “chimney aces, 
from_£1 8s. to £80; -irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to £44s. The BURTON and other 
PATENT STOVES: with radiating hearth-plates, 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 
BURTON has SIX HOW- ROOMS ek ofench to the SEPARATE 
DISPLAY of Bedsteads. The stock of each is the 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, an ed at prices 
Honate wi with those that have tended to make his Es‘ ablisiimment the 4, distin hed in in 
8 country. 


steads, from 
Shower Baths, fro 
Lamps 


88, to £6 0s, 
(Moderateur) from 6s. 0s. to £7 78. each, 
( same rate.) 


All other kinds 
ane Colza Oil 4s, 3d. per gallon. 
M S. BURTON’ GEN ERAL FURN ISHING 


eae Y CATALOGU be had gratis, and free contains 
Silver, ona Britannia s, 
e Chimney- Pieces, Kitchen Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
are, rass Beds' 

Bed-room Cabinet urniture, &e., with Lists of Prices and Plan 


Shows -Rooms, at 30, Oxford: 
Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman-mews, 


GLENFIELD PATENT 
LAUNDRESS) be the FINEST STANCH USED. ‘by all Chandlers, 
Grocers, &c. &e.—WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow London. 


| CANDLES, SOAPS, O OILS, and 'N IGHT LIGHTS of all 
WHITMORE “AN D 16, Within, London, E.C. 
(Lists of Prices on application. 


ORCHARD HOUSE TREES DRESSIN G.—Mr. Rivers’ 
this will destroy the of ap! 


in boxes. Ps 38, $s., 108. 6d., Retail by Seedsmen ; Wholesale by PRICE'S 


GISHU. 
PATENT CANDLE COMPANY Sm 


Se 


gua, 


: 
q 
| 
| 
= 
r Annual Fire Insurances are allowed FIFTEEN days for ent 
| 
q 
= 
; 
2 | 
| 
W lal 
2 Gravy Spoons 105, 7 4 %813 2Gravy Spoons........... 11 ,, 6 426 
1 Soup Ladle é 1 Soup Ladle ............... 1] 5, 6 426 
ce Ladies 10 10 86318 » 80 480 
210 
19 318 ats 6 5120 
1 Pair Sugar Tongues ................... 0138 6| 1% Pair Sugar Tongs 15 0 
1 Butter Knife 6 | 1 Butter Knife ( 
£57 15 10 £7510 6 
= er i COTTAGE PATTERN TEA AND COFFEE KING’s ATTERY, 
s. d. £ s,d. oz, 8. da, £ 8.d. 
| Coffee 2 10 0 © | Coffee Pot » 0 6 1313 0 
£37 3 6 
STOVES, RAN( PLECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGER 
: 
3 
| 
128. 6d. to £20 Os. each. 
| 
- ceatties 
| 
| 
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E, recommended by by 


ALLSOPP’s PALE ALE IN BOTTL 
TNGTON PAREER. and may now be had in the Anest, eon Of this 


2s. Od. Imperial Half- 


Address Pi PARKER, and Oo,, 5}, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 
BASS: 
BREWIN in Casks of Eighteen Gallons and upwards, 
DEERY. BROTHERS, and CO., 3, St. James’s-street, 8.W. 
BUY IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET was, th the 1oonstant 
waves of aa late lamented Statesman, Sir R. Peel. 
COMPANY still supplying Tea as usual at 2s. 4d. per Ib. 
Warehouse, 9, Great St. Helen’s. 


EAST TE DIA PALE ALE—The OCTOBER 


GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION. 
LAVERS and BARRAUD, of Enpett-street, BLoomszury, 
the highest charncter- and for mare sim hey will be happy ric, and Quarry 
Glazings; also, for Mural Decoration. and Information forv ‘ 
ECCLESIASTICAL A AND DOMESTIC DECORATION— 


HARLAND AND FISHER, 83, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 
OLOGY and MINERALOGY. —Elementary Collections, 


ag facilitate the st of these inte: nap ches of 
had lop Guineas each, Of TENNANT to Hee 
Tat Strat, Also, Geological Maps, Ham: 
r. TENNANT gives Private I ruction tr in Mineralogy and a 


"THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 
obtained of PHILLIPS ong CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King City, London. 
28. 8d., 28, 10d., $8,, and 8s. 4d. Rich Souchong 


Good strong useful Congo $s. 6d. 
“Tea and Coffe’ to the value of 4%s., sent 


railw bay and 4 Tea Cotes, A Price Current free by post on 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 
P ATENT O N FLOUR. 


The Lancet states, 
“THIS IS SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND KNOWN.” 


SOYER 8 SULTAN# A SAUCE, RELISH, SUCCULAN TE, 
AROMATIO MUSTARD, &c. Pp bed the Lancet, in 

its sanitary analization of pany nee Food, reported so oats of their purit 
wholesomeness, are to be obtained of all Grocers and a Warehousemen in the 
Kingdom. They with Hashes, Stews, and 
all made dishes; impart also to Cho; an a + delicious flavour.— 
Wholesale. and BLACKWEL Purveyors to the 21, Soho-square, London, 


‘and 


Tvere Light Brown being more economical in price is 
brought within a reach of all classes. No higher price need be Peas than the following :— 
Light Brown, 1s, 8d yd r Pint, or 3s. per Quart; Pale, 1s. 6d. Hal 2s. 6d. Pints, 4s. 6d, 
Quarts, or, in 5-Pint ittles, "108. 6d., Imperial Measure.—79, St. Paul’s Chure 


EVANS’ COTTAGE HARMON 1UM at Gi. 6s., in a French 
quality of tone expresaly for's cottage or subdued, agreeable 
Boosky and Sons, Manufacturers, 24, Holles-street, London. 


Eero pl HARMONIUM, at 101. 10s., is in a handsome 
Oak Case, and possesses t organ-like q' 


uality of tone so 
Beane’ Instruments. 
Boosry and Sons, Manufacturers, 24, Holles-street, London. 


EVAN S’ ENGLISH HARMONIUMS.—Aw Ituvstratep 
CATALOGUE of the whole of these well-known fustvomente, ¥ with one and two 
of Keys, the Percussion Action and Pedals, at prices ranging from £6 6s, to £147, may 
now be upon application to the 
Manufacturers, Boosry and Sons, Holles-street, London. 


‘W HEATSTON E’S HARMONIUMS (English), in solid oak 
manufactured them for Churches, Chapels, &c., have 
compane uality of tone, best workmanship and material, 


Guineas, 
five octaves, from CC, double pedals 
case .. 
With one stop, 14 set of vibrators m 
With three s tops, effective forte stops . 12 
With three stops, large size organ tones, dit’ aby 


re 
With five stops, two sets of vibrators, ditto . 
With eight stops, two sets of vibrators, ditto . 
With ten stops, three sets of vibrators, ditto .. 
(The best and most effective instruments made.) 
Prize Medallist, A, we: An extensive Assortment of French Harmoniums, and all the 


latest improv 
 Wiemiaboests and Co., 20, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 


VISITING 
oR 
ALBUM 


P 20 for £1. 


54, CHEAPSIDE (under Bow Church). 
4, OXFORD STREET, W. 


GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and ge Lustres, for Gas and Candles, 


Zabec Glass and Glass Dessert Services com pete. 
ental Glass, English a and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 


ay Export, AND FURNISHING ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 
MANUFACTORY, BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. Established 1807, 


M?2?PPIN A AN: D SHEFFIELD MAN UFACTURERS, 


OPPOSITE THE PANTHEO! 
The longest & in Plate and Cutlery. 
MAPPIN AND CO.’S ELECTRO-SILVER — 
’ Is guaranteed to have a strong deposit of the Purest Silver, according to prices charged, 


MAPPIN CO.’S SPOONS AND FORKS, 
tly recommen 


T A K E N, 


OSLER 


F| 


Full Size. 


no 


Each article may be had separately at the same price. 


ERVICES, CRU: RUET FRAMES, DU 
TRAYS, Faurt StTawDs, EPERGNES, &c., the Quality excellent, 


MAPPIN and CO., 77 and 78, OXFORD-STREET, OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON. 
Manuractory: ROYAL CUTLERY WoRKS, SHEFFIELD. 
MAPPIN and CO, have no connexion whatever with any other house of a similar 
name in London. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS and KNEE-CAPS for VARICOSE 
VEINS and WEAKNESS, of a VERY SUPERIOR QUALITY, yielding an unvarying 
ii. pepe for measurement and prices on application, and the article sent by 


POPE AND PLANTE, 4, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 
NOTICE. TRAVELLIN G BAGS, CASES, 
DISPATCH BOXES, also an assortmen’ 
REDUCTION OF TWENTY-FIVE CENT. 


N22 CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER AND 


WEDDING ENVELOPES, and Invitations to the CEREMONY, 
in Silver, with ARMS or OREST in the 


| 
most 


it 
6d.—Observe, at HE 
INDON, two doors fren trom 


Just published, 


ig Sizes :— 
2 inches—For rue Pocxgr., 


For raz Dusk. 
“To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
SECOND. -HAND BOOKS at extremely ] low v prices . for Cash, 


iz.—Faber’s Pagan Three Vols. 4to, bds. inwood’s Memo: 
of Affairs of State. lio, calf, 238.—Bii or, the Lives 
—Selden 


DE_LA_ RUE and CO’S RED LETTER DIARIES, 


xxxx x 
sees 


the most Eminent Persons. ys Vols. Pollo, calf, 1747-06, £3 15s. nia. 
Three Vols. in Six, al calf, 1726, £4 Ws. Ciceronis ra Omni Pose ols. in Two, 
Folio, Geneva, | 1 Memorials of the English rs, Folio, 
re’s Monu — Remain of Noble and Eminent Persons. ro 8vo, 1838, 
Stillinefleet's "Origines 8 's.—Burnet’s gg 
Vols. Folio, 1724, 103--Skelton’s Pietas Oxoniensis; or, Oxford ipo. nders. 
Royal 4to, half-mo gi £1 10s.— Letters of Horace ‘Bix 8vo, gloth, 
—Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Dr. Chalme anna. Four Vols. 8vo, 
oth, 17s.—Rapin’s History of with continuation by Tyndal, of the Hi 
and Monuments Maps. Four Vols. Folio, 1 1782 s 


Voyages. Three Vol: and Atlas in Folio, 1785, 18s. 
To be sold by J. JonEs, 12, Eversholt-street, Hampstead-road, N.W. 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
Now ready, post free for Two Stamps, 


anaes CITY OF LONDON BOOK CIRCULAR 
ousand Volumes of Standard Second 


Gratis and Post Free, on receipt of One Stamp, No. V. of 
BARTHES AND LOWELL’S BI-MONTHLY LIST of 


mported PO WORKS. ther with 

valuable well-selec EW and SECOND WAND BOU UND BOOKS, 

of and the Fine 
receivi: 


Arts. 
ersons ng the List rly on Publication, can do 80 by for- 
warding their names @ 
Also, lately published, 


BARTHES AND LOWELL'S GEN ERAL CATALOGUE 
of their Stock of FOREIGN BOOKS. Royal 8vo (680 pages), 
Bartues & LOWELL, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great ee London, W. 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE 
have published the following CATALOGUES of their Stoc 


1 CATALOGUE. Greek and [atin Classics, Archwology, Roman 
Ww. 


2. THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE. German and French Books.— Philosophy, Metaphysics, 
38 FRENCH CATALOGUE. General Literature, History, Voyages, 
4 General Literature, History, Belles Lettres.—New Edition, 


4b. MAP CATALOGUE. Foreign Maps and Atlases, Wall Maps for Schools.—October, 1800, 
5. LINGUISTIC CATALOGUE. European 

6. ORIENTAL CATALOGUE.—New Edition, October, 1900. 

7. SCIENTIFIC CATALOGUE. Natural a} History, Zoolog , Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Chemistry, 


FOREIGN BOOK gue issued odically ant it post-| Purchasers, 
contain New Books, pr 


SCIENTIFIC BOOK CIRCULARS, New Books and Recent Purchases, 
*.* Any Catalogue sent post-free for One Stamp. 
4, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; and 26, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh, 


to 


for TANK ast with and 
Vin, enty-one Stam; 
W. "ior, Hexen -park, Lon don, W. 


“ Man: is have upon Aq 
nothing f for October 14th, 


A MA MAN UAL OF ILLUMINATION. 
th Appendix by T. Goopw1s, B.A., and 


Winsor and place, W,; and all Booksellers and 


Immediately, Crown 8vo, cloth, 


NA ARRATIVE OF TEN YEARS’ IMPRISONMEN TIN 
THE DUNGEONS OF NAPLES. By ANTONIO NICOLO, a political exile. 
London: ALFRED W. and all Booksellers. 


but we seen 
| confess we have 


BY, J. W. Brapiry, 
thographic Illustrations, 


ADAMS, the re FIRST EN GLISHMAN i in J APAN: 
tic Biography. By WILLIAM Darton, Author of “ The Wolf-Boy 
A. W. 5, Bish te Without. 
Just price 1s. ; 1s. 1d, 
ON,” THE RADICAL CURE OF | IN YGUINAL HERNIA. 
onnt F.R.C.S., Surgeon to 
of CHURCHILL, 11, New Burlington-street, London. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt, price 3s. 6d. 
Count CAVOUR—HIS LIFE AND CAREER. 
A Complete Biography of this eminent Statesman. 
“ We all naturally know more a3, 


the life and career of 
‘given is, good is such 
will no language.” —British Quarterly Review, 


London: Jupp and Gtass, New E.C, 
THE MAP OF CHINA, as well as that of the the KINGDOM 
OF AND SICILY, neatly f folded in bith price 14,), 
be found ex 
the Useful Know} 
De' Catalogues or this valuable, pat ET, economical Series of 
tiny ao to most 
COMPLETE ATLAS, containing 225 Maps. New 
Edition, 1860, with the and Improvements, 
FAMILY ATLAS, 80 Maps, New “Rdition, 1860, 
New Edition, 1860, 
THE ATLAS OF INDIA, CHINA, AND JAPAN, 


USEFUL KNOWLEDGE ATLASES AND 
oat coloured, folded, with the Atinees ‘ublisher, 
THE 
“THE CYCLOPEDIAN ATLAS OF GENERAL MAPS, 
Maps, EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross, 8,W. 


} 


ne Verage Lo 
E 
from Newfoundland, and the Light Brown from Norway. The supalign of the pre- 
sent season have never been surpassed, the Figh being unusually fine and the Oil nearly 
tasteless. Professors TAYLOR and THOMPSON, of Guy’s and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, have 
8 
| 
Fiddle. ‘Thread 
|| 
d.| £5. a. | 
12 Dessert | 1 | 200 
12 Dessert Spoons | 0;200 
12 Tea SPOONS | O16 0) 14 @ 
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FRASER'S MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER, 2s. 6d. 


CONTAINS: 


Prange nd Paris, Forty, Thirty, and Twenty Years Ago. By a Man on the Shady Side 


fty.—Secon 
Rarewell to the Gourt of Berlin. By R..Monekto 
exander Yon umbo) a urt in. 0} n Ines, 
k Abbey.—An With T. 


ust, 1942. meas 
Grange. By the Author of Hall’ ted to XXX 
preording to Phrench Examined, By Alexander Bai 
men pecor n renology, ler Bain. 
Tale. By. M.. Chapter 
litical omy in the ‘Clouds. 
iison’s “ History of furope,” from 1815 to 1852,—Third and Concluding Paper. 
nicle of Current History. 


London: JOHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand, W.C. 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


CONTENTS FOR No, CCCCLXXIX,. 

I, The Druses of the Haura 
If. East Lynne. By the Au Author of “Ashley.” Part the Eleventh, 
Il. Cato of Utica. 

By W. Charles Kent, 

Strnuer 
AG ‘od Mate 
VII. Conti 


The statue Market-plnce. By William Pickersgill. 


und the 
To Tone in Spain. By A Physician, 
eory of Natural Frontiers, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 198, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Book % and N 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXVL, 


is published THIS DAY. 


CONTE 
. The of Brazil, VI. te Five Members by 
Vv: George Eliot’s Novels. 


Joun MvuRRAY, Albemarle-strect. 


BtAckwoop's | MAGAZINE, for NOVEMBER, 1860. 


No, DXLI. Price 2s. 


CONTENTS: 


Scheffer. 
and Gompetiti. orman Sinclair; an Autobiography. 
of Part III. Courtesies of War. 
dministratio ndia, ndo, the Oyster- 
Tie Annesley Case. Ships of War in Armour. 
cen BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
On the 8ist instant will be ready 


HE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. 
CONTENTS OF No. LXVI., NOVEMBER, 1860, 


2 Modern | Fhoughs its Progress and Consummation.—II. The Disturbances in Syria.— 
L Leigh Hunt. =I. The Spanish Republics of South America.—V. The Province of 
umour.— 
The of Galileo. The ian Gam 


Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK. ADAMS, and Co. 


THE ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


NOVEMBEL, 1860. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS : 


Special Meetings at Glasgow and inburgh, wis to the 
aploy ment of Women.—2. Fruits in their ip —3. M for Girls, — 
mforter: a Poem.—5. Chance Encounters.—6. in Seotia Opinions 
of John Stuart Mill.—8. Notices of Books.—9 —9. Open Council.—10. mane vents. 
London: LS ee by the ENGLISH Woman’ 8 JOURNAL anand (Limited), at their 
oe, 10, Langham-place, Regent-street, W.; and for the Company by W. KENT and Co. 
Pirer, STRPHENSON, and SPENCE), Paternoster-row. 


THE BRUSSELS EXHIBITION. 
} Ne ART-JOURNAL for NOVEMBER (price 2s. 6d. 


coating Engravings from Anthony’s “Lake of Killarney yin the 
's “ Count Blacksmith; and the sculptured group of Paul ‘and 
The Literary Contexts include :— 
The Monarch of By Walter Thornbury. 
The Archi 


me and fer ‘Art. J. Dafforne. Illustrated. 
ie and his Conte’ 
fre from the iiderness tothe Sea, Part X. By B.J. Lossing. I//ustrated. 
nion 
to the Exhibition at 
gebanion Gui uge (by Railway) in South Wales. Part XI. By Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. 


The Amoor Country. Illustrated. &c. 
VIRTUE and Co., 2%, Paternoster-row. 


[THE FLORAL MAGAZINE, ‘No. VIL, 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 
Plate THREE COLOUR INDICA 
» 


27, ORANGEB- BLOTOHED SLE. 
HEDDEWIG'S DIANTHUS CHINENSIS. 
’s sigur pegell to aid him, Mr. Moore has advantages enjoyed by no one 


Wi 
LovELL REEVE, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


13, 


MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

MEMORIALS of ADMIRAL LORD GAMBIER, K.C.B., 


with Original Letters from Lonps CHATHAM, NELSON, CASTLEREAGH, MULGRAVE, 
Mr. CANNING, Bo. Edited, from Family Papers, CHATTERTON. Two Vols. 583, 
ext wee. 


STUDIES FROM LIFE. By the Author of “ Jonn Hatrrax, 


GENTLEMAN.” One 10s. 6d. 


TWO YEARS IN SWITZERLAND AND ITALY. By 


FREDRIKA BREMER. Translated by Mary Howitr. Two V 


THE HOUSE ON nl HE MOOR. By Author of 


“MARGARET MAITLAND.” 


PLACES. G. ‘owes, Esq., Author of “The 


Wanderer in Arabia.” Three Vol 


DARIEN. Eior Price 5s. bound and 
illustrated. wo ng Vol. XIII, of Hurst AND BLACKETT?’s STANDARD LIBRARY 
oF CHEAP EDITIONS. 


ALSO NOW READY. 
A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. By J. C. Jearrreson, 


Author of “ Novels and Novelists.” Two Vols., with Ilustrations, 2is. 


(TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE AMOOR, 
and the RUSSIAN on the CONFINES of ond CHIN 

By T, W. ATKINSON, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Author of “ Oriental and Western Sibe' Dedi- 
, by permission, to Ter Majesty. th and 33 Iilustrations, £2 2s. pound, 

THE “ EDINBU IEW,” BER.—‘We must refer to Mr. Atkinson 4 

one of the most lot the civilized travellers of ue own day. 

far the most important contetbution e the history of these regions is to be y~ in 

Mr. Atkinson’s recent publication on the Amoor, a work which derives equal inte: 

from his well-stored portfolio and his pew.’ 


A CRUISE IN THE PACIFIC: from the Log of a Naval 
Officer. Edited by Captain Fenton AYLMER. Two Vols., 21s. 
“A highly interesting work written in the spirit ca genuine sailor."—Literary Gazette. 


"THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. By the Author 
of MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS,” Three Vols. 
“ This is, in every sense, a charming novel, combining all the talent me in the 
_— 8 previous, popular fictions, and many new phases of talent, which will increase 
er popular 


AUNTON MANOR HOUSE. Two Vols. 
D 
M ONEY. By Cotrn Kennaqunom, Esq. Three Vols. 


Ghete. A novel decidedly above the average in cleverness, good sense, and right feeling.’’ 


E RECTORY. By Grorcr Granam. Three Vols. 


“A very natural and agreeable tale, with a healthy moral.”—Chronicle, 
BOND AND FREE. By the Author of “Caste.” 
ree Vols. 
“ A generous, romantic, womanly novel—undeniably i ting.” —Z. iner. 


Just published, in 16mo, price 2s. 


(THE SIX MONTHS' SEASONS OF THE TROPICS. By 
“this ancis > of the two summers and two winters in the year in tropical 
Z London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RopERrts. 


MOORE’S “LALLA ROOKH,” ILLUSTRATED BY TENNIEL. 
On Tuesday next will be published, in One Vol, Feap. sto, price 21s. in ornamental covers ; 
363. bound in morocco by Hayda: 
MOORE’ 8 LALLA ROOKH. With Sixty-nine Illustrations 
ginal Drawings ho John Tenniel, engraved on Wood by Dalziel Brothers ; 
Five Pages of Persian Design by Sulman, Jun., engraved on Wood by 
“ London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTS. 


MR. TRAVERS’S NEW OBSERVATIONS IN SURGERY, 
Just published, in 8vo, price 6s. 6d. cloth, 


FURTHER 0 OBSERVATIONS IN SEVERAL PARTS 


SURG BENJAMIN TRAVERS, F.R.C.S.E., &c,. To which is appended an 
bs Mf Notice of ine ature oa Treatment of some unusual forms of Eye Disease, by 
te B. TRAVERS, F.R.S., one of H.M. Serjeant-Surgeons, dated 1828. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTs. 
Lately published, in Royal 8vo, price 16s. cloth, 


KG. G ALFRED’S ANGLO-SAXON VERSION OF THE 

HISTORY OF THE WORLD, by Ornostus; with Specimens of the MSS.; the 

Anglo-Saxon Text; an English Translation ; anda —— of the World, accordin 
fred. Christ Church, 


The SAME WORK, in Anglo-Saxon only, price 88. cloth, 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


THE STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE. 
oan FOR NOVEMBER, No. XXIX., Price 2s. 6d. 
wer. vi THE LANCASHIRE, 


} YS OF ST. MAOLOU, 4 
3. SHAMELIN CHINE, ISLE: or 


Lovett Reeve, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


STEREOSCOPIC CABINET. 
SLIDES FoR NOVEMBER, No. XIIL., Prick 2s. 6d. 
INTERIOR OF TRINITY COLLEGE CH. CHAPEL cs ie 
3%. CASTLES OF CARISBROOK, ISL oF 


Reeve, 5, Henrietta-street, 


[THE FOREIGN STEREO-CABINET. 


SLIDES FOR NOVEMBER, No. XI., PRIceE 2s. 6d. 
1. AT SECUN DERABAD. WITH SIKHS, 
F ROUEN CATHEDRAL, 
GATHEDBAL OF TOURNAI, FLANDERS. 


LOvELL REEVE, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


2 


st CICERON IS:—DE FINIBUS, 4s.; DE NATURA 
DEORUM DE DE FATO, 7s. DE 1s. 6d,; DE 
AMICITIA. 1s. 6d.; OFF FICIIS, 2 Recensuit HENE. ALANUS. 
Dublinii : Hones, ‘soe. Londinii: SIMPKIN, ‘et Soc. 


Just published, price 5s. 


THE COTTON TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN: its Rise 

ogress, aud Present Extent, based upon the most authentic and carefully diges sted 
statistics, fariished by the several departments and most eminent commer- 
cial fir ° MLR.A.S., &. &c. Dedicated, by permission, to the 
Cotton Supply ution? 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. Manchester: Josn. THOMSON and Son. 
Now ready, the Thirty-fourth Thousand, in Post 8vo, price 7s. 6a, 


SOYER'S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. Comprising Receipts 


for the an i reparation of every meal of the day, and f{ - 
Nursery and Sick Room e late ‘omkes SOYER, Wit! lilustrations on Wood, 
“ All who have food to ‘cool should buy this book.”—Morning Chronicle. 
Also, by the same Author, 


_ SOYER’S SYSTEM OF COOKERY ; on oastronomic 


Linaigs from the BACK WOODS of BRITISH NORTH 
346, Strand, W.C. 
HE RURAL ALMANAC AND 
Wace, Han 3 Lot K. BROWNE, Hanne other artists, wih 


T WEEK, ir a ~~ in return for thirteen stamps, 
Mice : 346, Strand, W.' 


81, LAMBETH. 1 [SPOLIATIONS 

HAM “THE of THI Fourpence, Stamped Five- 
nce, contains —Fine View Pian of St. Stephen Church, Lambeth—Spoliations at 
ham— Oxfordsh: ire—Imp ovements of the Poor—Hospital Con- 
ection ‘Works in France—Ire \—Excursion Railway ps—Con- 

1, York-street, ; and all Booksellers, 


for the Kitchens of the Wealthy. Eighth ‘Thousand, 8v 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’. 


Just published, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


"TWEED AND DON: or, Recollections and Reflections of an 
Angier for the last Years. By JAMES profits of the book will 
Fe ed over to the 7'imes Subscription Fund in behalf of the ‘Lowestoft and Yarmouth 
shermen, 
From the “ Times’’ of Oct. 17th, 1860.—" The book before us, written in a true Waltonian 
spirit, and giving some of the best practical hint and trout fishing in Scotch 
vers, ay safely recommended, It is evidently the result of the experience of an old 
angler..... A pleasing and instructive volume.’ 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo. 


TN DIGO, IN DIGO, IN DIGO. ”"—-The general want of 

information m this ic renders ork illustrative of the subject a great 
desideratum. The only one is ‘ URAL LIF ix’ BENGAL” whieh a3. only embraces a 
of but enters fully into the social and 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’'S ‘PUBLICATIONS. 


THE CONCLUSION of MR. MACKNIGHT $8 HISTORY 
OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF EDMUND BUR 
The Third and Conélnding Volume of “THE Sea AND TIMES OF EDMUND 
URKE,” by THOMAS MACKNIGHT, embraces the History of the Coalition by A 
the India Bills the Impeachment of Hastings, the Conduct of Burke with Br eer 
the French Revolution, his final Retirement at Beaccnsfield, his Private Li 
Death ; with Sketches of his Contemporaries, and an Examination into the rite 
Events of his Time. (In a few days. 


One Vol., Post 8¥o, 


THE PHILOSOPHY Or PROGRESS IN 


RS. By HenRY JAMES SLACK 


Crown 8vo, 16s. 


COSTUME IN ENGLAND. By F. W. Farrnort. A New 


Edition, with Additions, and upwards of 700 Woodcuts by the Author, (This day. 


Post 8vo, 10s, 


CHa HUNTING IN THE MOUNTAINS OF 


. By Boner. With lllustrations. New 


New and Enlarged Maps, half-bound, 4to, 24s. 


HALL’S COUNTY ATLAS. With all the Railways accurately 


laid down, and the Boundaries coloured. 
An Edition with Smaller Maps, may be had in Octavo, roan tuck, 10s, 6d, 


n Three Vols., Post 8vo, 


CASTLE RICHMON aN ovel. By AntHony 
THE WHIST PLAYER—THE LAWS AND PRACTICE 


OF SHORT WHIST. Explained ona Illustrated by Colonel B***, With numerous 
agrams printed in Colours, Imp, l6mo, Second Edition. 5s, 


THE HISTORY OF ITALY (from the Abdication of Na 


1,), with Introductory References to that of Earlier Times. Burr, 
formerly Professor of Political Economy in the University of Dunne 
Vols. I. and IL., price 23. 


CHAPMAN AND HALT, 193, PICCADILLY. 


ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRISON WEIR, COLEMAN, AND ZWECKER. 
In Feap. 8vo, each 5s.; or with gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 


DIGBY HEATHCOTE: or, the Early Days of a Country 
Bracebridge,” 


Gentleman’ fon ant Heir. By W.H.G. Krxa@ston, Author of “ Ernest 
“ Peter the 


PLAYHOURS AND HALF-HOLIDAYS. By the Rey. J.C. 


ATKINSON, Author of “ Walks, Talks, &c., of Two Schoolboy 


ODD PEOPLE. By Captain Mayne Rep. 


GRIMM'S HOUSEHOLD STORIES.—NEW EDITION. 
In Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth extra, 


HOUSEHOLD STORIES. By the Brorners Grimm. 
Newly Translated, and Illustrated with 240 Woodents by E. H. WENHERT. 
“ Household Stories” by the Brothers Grimm, is a world-renowned book, Every 
lector of stories has borrowed from its treasnres—hundreds of artists have illus- 
trated it—plays have been founded on many of its tales—and learned essays of deep 
research have been written upon it by men of literary eminence, 


BRITISH POETS.—CHEAP EDITION.—_NEW VOLUME. 
In Feap. 8vo, price $s, 6d, cloth, gilt edges, 


GERALD MASSEY’S POETICAL WORKS. With Illus- 


Massey is now an established poet of the le.”"— Quarterly Review, 
The Recent Volumes of this Series are, viz.— 
LEIGH HUNT’S POEMS. Illustrated by Corbould. 
POPE’S POETICAL WORK. Illustrated by John Gilbert, 


ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED VOLUME FOR 1861. 


In Feap. 4to, price 21s. cloth, and om edges: morocco elegant, 


POEMS BY ELIZA COOK. “Tilustrated with a Steel Portrait 
and Designs by conn Gitbers, J. Wolf, Harrison Weir, J. D, Watson, &c, &c, 
Elaborately engraved by Dalzicls. 


BRITISH RURAL SPORTS. By Sronnnenae. The 


Eleventh Thousand, Tilustrated by Wells, Herter. 
with the addition o f New Coursing and Racing Ay ns One Vol. Post 8vo, 
half-bound, price 10s, . Od, 


GREAT BATTLES OF THE BRITISH ARMY, from. the 


Earliest Date to the + sapere of the Russian War, Illustrat 
Post 8vo, cloth, price 


EXTRAORDIN ARY MEN AND WOMEN: their Lrild- 


and E s. By WILLIAM RvUSSEL h Illustrations, 


AMERICAN POETS.—NEW EDITIONS. 
Price 2s. each, cloth gilt, and gilt edges, with bevelled boards and Illustrations, 
1. BRYANT, 6. LOWELL. 
2. LONGFELLOW. 10. HOLMES. 
3. SIGOURNEY (Mrs.). | 11. GOLDEN LEGEND. 
4. WILLIS. 13. POE AND DANA. 
5. WHITTIER. 
Also, uniform in size and price with the above, 
7. LONGFELLOW’S 9. CAMPBELL, GRAY, AND 

MER, &c. COLLINS. 


} 


8. LONGFELLOW’SHY PERION, | 12. CARPENTER’S SONGS AND 
&e. BALLADS. 


London! ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-strect. 


LIBRARY EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS, 
PUBLISHED BY MR, MURRAY. 


cog 
BIRCH’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT POTTERY AND 
PORCELAIN, Illustrations, Two 


BLUN UNT'S LECTURES ON "THE RIGHT USE OF THE 


FATHERS. 
BONAPARTE’S CON FIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH HIS BROTHER JOSEPH, — Two Vols. 8vo, 2s. 


BYRON’S POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS. 


Portrait, Six Vols, 8vo, 45s. 


CAMPBELL'S LIVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF 


. Three Vols, 8vo, 42s, 


ELPHINSTON E’s HISTORY OF INDIA: the Hindo and 


Period, Map, 8vo, 12s, 


FERGUS§ON'S HISTORY ‘OF ARCHITECTURE. With 


FORSTER'S HISTORICAL. AND BIOGRAPHICAL 


SSAYS. Two Vols. 8vo, 


GIBBON’S HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, Edited 2 Dr. WM. SMITH, Maps. Eight Vols. 8vo, 0s, 


GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. Edited by Peter CunnincHaM. 


ignettes, Four Vols. 8vo, 30s. 


GROTE'S HISTORY OF "GREECE, from the Earliest 


od to the close of the /~ -zamaed contemporary Wi Alexander the 
Twelve Vols. 8vo, 16s. each. 


HALLAM’S ‘CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, from the Accession of Henry VII. to the Death of George II. Three 


HALLAM’S VIEW OF ‘THE STATE OF EUROPE 


DURING THE MIDDLE AGES, Three Vols. 8vo, 30s, 
xIv. 


HALLAM’S INTRODUCTION TO THE  VITERATURE 


OF EUROPE, during the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeen’ 
Vols, 8v0, 36.” 


HOOK’S CHURCH DICTIONARY. 8yo, 16s. 
JOHNS SON’S LIVES OF EMINENT ENGLISH POETS. 


by Peter CUNNINGHAM. Three Vols. 8vo, 22s. 6d, 


LABARTE’S HANDB OK “TO THE ABTS OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES AND RENAISSANCE. Lust: 


XVIII. 


LIDDELL'S HISTORY OF ROME, from the Earliest Times 
Am <5 ee of the Empire. With the History of Literature and Art. Two 


MAHON’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Peace of 


recht to the Peace of Versailles, 1713-1783. Seven Vols. 8vo, 938, 


MARRYAT'S HISTORY OF MODERN POTTERY AND 
Illustrations. 


MILMAN’S | HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY, 


of the Popes to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. Six Vols, 8vo,72s. 


NICOLAS'’S HISTORIC PEERAGE OF ENGLAND. 


Edited by WM. CoURTHOPE. 8vo, 


RAWLINSON’S TRANSLATION OF HERODOTUS, with with 


Notes and * Heyry Raw.inson and Sir J, G. WILKIN: 
tions.’ Four Vols, 8v 18s. each. 


ROBERTSON’S HISTORY. ‘OF THE CHRISTIAN 
Concordat of 


Far ae om the Apostolic Age to the Worms, A.D. 64-1122. Two 
STANLEY'S SINAI and PALESTINE, in CONNEXION 
WITH THEIR HISTORY. 
WORDSWORTH’ GREECE, PICTORIAL, 
DESCRIPTIVE, AND HISTORICAL, Pilates. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


SALE’S KORAN. 
New Edition, 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 
ORAN, commonly called the ALCORAN of 


tory Notes, from the most 
ngs an Savary’ 


the tor, and with various justrative Notes from 
Nine Vols. Demy 8vo, £4 l4s, 64, 
zCompared with with the 
Vicar of Holkham. 
One Vol. 8 


of the Koran. Fine Frontispiece, 
London: WILLIAM -lane, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 
THE V WORKS OF ISAAC BARROW 
Original MS., En with Materials ie Unpublished. 
A. NAPIER, M.A. of Trinity College, 
GEORGE Cox, Patertioster tow, London and 
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THE ITALIAN REFORMATION. 
) Just published, Two Vols, 8vo, 32s, 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
AONIO PALEARIO; 


oR, 
A History of the Italian Reformers in the Sixteenth Century. 
Illustrated several I, mt and Original Letters and 


By M. YOUNG. 


Just Octavo, 9s, 

THE MANSE OF MASTLAND. 
Translated from the Dutch by THOMAS KEIGHTLEY, M.A. 
Just 8vo, 6s, 

THE HOME LIFE OF ENGLISH LADIES IN 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


By the AUTHOR of ““MAGDALEN STAFFORD.” (4s.) 
“THE ROMANCE AND ITS HERO.” (2 Vols., 12s.) 


4, 
MR, J. G. EDGAR'S NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. 
Just published, Feap. 8vo, 5s, 
SEA-KINGS AND NAVAL HEROES. 
With Illustrations by Keene and Jouyson. 


5. 
Just published, Second Edition, improved, Two Vols. Crown 8vo, 21s, 


DAILY READINGS FOR A YEAR, 


On the Life of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


By the Rev. PETER YOUNG, M.A. 
Curate of Dartington, Devon, 


LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY BLACKIE & SON. 


THE IMPERIAL ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPIIY ; 


A Series of One Hundred carefully Coloured Maps, embracing the 
most Recent Discoveries, and the Latest Political Divisions 
of Territory, in all Parts of the World. 


COMPILED FROM THE MOST AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 
With an Index of about 120,000 Names—the most Copious ever published. 


“A highly lication... . . The are everything that could be wished 
so far as accuracy, and fulness detail ate concerned.” 


of the largest and most complete Atlases ever attempted.”"—Critic, 


Two Vols, Imperial 8vo, 2670 pages, £4 6s. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: 


A General Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Political, 
Statistical, and Descriptive. 


Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 


With above 700 Illustrations, Views, Costumes, Maps, Plans, &c. 
sate the eof correc mite datas than we ae short—have a 
«By tar the best Gasetteer in our language.” "Critic, 

Two Vols, Imperial 8vo, 2888 pages, including the Supplement, £4 17s, 6d. 
THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 
Bnglish, Technological, and Scientific. 

SUPPLEMENT, i 
With A E T, containing extensive of Words, Terme, 


Edited by JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
Illustrated by above 2500 Engravings on Wood. 


“Dr. produced the 
BLACKIE AND SON, WARWICK SQUARE, CITY; 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


MR. BENTLEY’S 


LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOR NOVEMBER, 


I. 
DISCOVERY OF CARTHAGE. 


CARTHAGE AND ITS REMAINS: 


Being an Account of Excavations and Researches on the Site of 
the Phcenician Metropolis, and in other adjacent places, 


Conducted under the auspices of Her Majesty’s Government. 


By Dr. N. DAVIS, F.R.G.S. 
Octavo, with numerous fine Illustrations, 21s, 


LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF 
CANTERBURY, 


From the Mission of Augustine to the Death of Howley. 
By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D. 
Dean of Chichester, 
Vol, I., Octavo. 


JOURNAL AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
WILLIAM, FIRST LORD AUCKLAND. 


Including and Interesting Letters of the Ri = Pitt, 
Edmund Burke, Gibbon, Hume, and Sheffield, Lord Loughb North, 
Charles Fox, Storer, the witty Cotresp dent Selwyn, Dr. 
of Canterbury, Lord ‘armarthen, Lord Malmesbury, Josiah Wedg- 
we 

EDITED BY 


The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the BISHOP of BATH and WELLS. 


Two Vols, 8vo, with Portraits of Lord Auckland and Lady Auckland 
from Original Family Paintings, 


RESEARCHES AND DISCOVERIES 


MADE DURING A RESIDENCE OF SEVEN YEARS IN THE LEVANT, AND IN THE ISLANDS 
OF MYTILENE AND RHODES, AND ON THE COAST OF ASIA MINOR, ETC, 


By C. T. NEWTON, Esq. 
Late British Vice-Consul at Mytilene; now Consul at Rome; 
Student ef Christ Church, Oxford, 


Octavo, with numerous Engravings and Maps, 21s. 


v. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MRS, DELANY, 
to the Court of Her Majesty QUEEN with her Corre- 
ndence with the most Distinguished Personages of Her Time. Presenting a 
Picture of the Court of England, and of Literary and Fashionable Society, from an 
Early Period of the Last Century nearly to its Close, 


Edited by the Right Hon. Lady LLANOVER. 


Among the Soomempeniense will be found Letters of Wesley, Dr. prey Author of 
“ Night hts,” Swift, 
Three Vols, Octavo, po upwards of Fourteen beautiful Portraits from 
Original ures and Oil Paintings. 


THE GREATEST OF THE PLANTAGENETS, 
An Historical Memoir. 
By EDMUND CLIFFORD. 
Octavo. 
Few of our writers have done justice to the high intellect and largeness of 


nglish 
heart of dae] > moo ard I., nor to the — wisdom apparent in every act and deci- 
sion of this great founder of the English Constitution, 


THE HISTORY OF ROME, 
From the Earliest Time to the Period of its Decline, 
By Dr. MOMMSEN. 


Translated under the sanction and revision of the Author, incl his latest Cor- 
rections, by the Kev, WM, PITT DICKSON ; with an Introduction by Dr. SCHMITZ, 


Crown Octavo. 


vill. 
GEMS AND JEWELS. 
THEIR HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, CHEMISTRY, AND ANA, 
From the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. 
By Madame de BARRERA, 
Author of “Memoirs of Rachel.” 
One Vol., with Illustrations, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 
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NEW EDITIONS OF 
PUBLISHED BY 


STANDARD WORKS 
MR. BENTLEY. 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 
OF THE WORLD, 
FROM MARATHON TO WATERLOO. 
By Sir EDWARD 8. CREASY, 


Chief Justice of Ceylon; Emeritus Professor of History at the University College, 
ae ; late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


Tenth Edition. 8vo, with Plans, 10s, 6d, 


RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTION. 


A Popular Account of the Primary Principles, the Formation 
and Development of the English Constitution, 


AVOIDING ALL PARTY POLITICS. 
By Sir EDWARD 8. CREASY, 


Chief Justice of Sates Emeritus Professor of History in the University College, 
London ; late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. ' 


Fifth Edition. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


FRANCATELLI’S MODERN COOK. 
A Practical Guide to the Culinary Art in all its Branches, 


Adapted as well for the Largest Establishments as for the 
Use of Private Families, 


Eleventh Edition. 8vo, with numerous Engravings, 12s, 


Iv. 
MEMOIRS OF MY OWN TIME. 
By M. GUIZOT. 
Vols, L., II., and III. 8vo, 14s, each, 


HISTORY OF OLIVER CROMWELL AND 
THE ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. 
By M. GUIZOT. 
Third Edition, Crown 8,0, 6s. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 
OR, MIRTH AND MARVELS. 
Tenth Thousand. Two Volumes, Post 8vo, with all the Illustrations by Cruikshank 
and Leech, 15s. 


Also, Twenty-fifth Thousand, in One Vol. with illustrated Frontispiece, 5¢, 


JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


With a Continuation to the Battle of Navarino. 
By Captain CHAMIER. 
New Edition, in Six Volumes, Crown 8vo, with Six Portraits, 30s. 
DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 


AND SECTS 
From the Earliest Ages of Christianity. 


By the Rey. J. B. MARSDEN, A.M. 
Third Edition. 8vo, 12s. 


1x. 
THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE GREAT 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Five Vols, Crown 8vo, with 41 Illustrations, 25s. bound; or, in printed cloth, 22s, 6d. 


MISS AUSTEN’S WORKS. 


Five Vols. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, handsomely bound, 15s, 


xi. 
BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL 
IIISTORY. 


First and Second Series, Two Vols. Small 8vo, with Illustrations, 12s, 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND 
OF THE HOUSE OF HANOVER, 
By Dr. DORAN. 
New Edition. In Two Vols., with Illustrations, 21s, 


xIIl. 


ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH 
WORTHIES. 
By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 
First and Second Series, Two Vols., with Illustrations, 12s. 


xiv. 


SERMONS IN STONES; 


Or, Scripture Confirmed by Geology. 


By DOMINICK McAUSLAND, LL.D. L. & E. 
Eighth Edition. Small 8vo, with Illustrations, 4s, 


LIVES OF THE ITALIAN PORTS. 


By the Rev. Dr. STEBBING. 
Third Edition. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS, 


By ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 
One Vol. with Portrait of Nelson, Third Edition, 6s, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LITERARY LIFE. 


With Selections from My Favourite Poets and Prose Writers. 
By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
Third Edition, Crown 8vo, with Portrait of Miss Mitford, 5s, 
LETTERS AND DIARIES OF THE 
REV. HENRY POLEHAMPTON, 


Chaplain of Lucknow. 


Edited by HIS BROTHERS. 
Third Edition, One Vol., with Ilustrations, 5s. 


xIx. 
DIARJES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THE RIGHT HON. GEORGE ROSE, 


Edited by the Hon. and Rev. LEVESON VERNON HARCOURT. 
Two Vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 30s, 


THE BENTLEY BALLADS. 


Selections from the Choice Songs and Ballads in “ Bentley’s 
Miscellany.”’ 


One Vol. with Illustrated Frontispiece, 5s, 


THE LAST JOURNALS OF HORACE 
WALPOLE. 


Edited by Dr. DORAN. 
Two Volumes, 8vo, with Portraits of Lord North and Wilkes, 32s, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, © 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 
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ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
EIGHTH EDITION. 


Now ready, Volumes I. to XX., price 24s. each, Cloth, or 30s, Half Russia; 
and Volume XXL., completing the Work, is in the press. 


*,* For the convenience of recent Subscribers, the Work is being 
Re-Tssued; Ten Volumes of which have been already published, and 
Volume XI. will be issued on the 1st of November. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND Co. 


BLACK’S 
GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 
LAST EDITION, 


grest alterations and improvements, and been increased by Lars 
PorTANT ADDITIONS, is now a most 


Valuable Work of Geographical Reference. 


Strongly and iy a, Half-bound Morocco, Gilt Leaves, with an 
68,000 Names, price 60s. 


This Work is published on the plan of small impressions, and frequent new and 
corrected issues, The Publishers are thus enabled to take advantage of every dis- 
ov te it appears, and to offer the Public an Atlas that can be relied on for accu- 

uty, and general utility, 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO.; SIMPKIN AND CO.; HAMILTON AND CO.; 
WHITTAKER AND CO.; SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., CORNHILL; MATCHARD, PICCADILLY; 
AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


LORD MACAULAY. 

BIOGRAPHIES OF ATTERBURY, BUNYAN, GOLDSMITH, SAMUEL JOHN- 
SON, and WILLIAM PITT, contributed to tho “ Encyclopzedia Britannica,” 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

HUGH MILLER. 

TESTIMONY OF THE ROCKS, Twenty-seventh Thousand. OLD RED SAND- 
STONE, Ninth Edition. MY SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS, a 
Edition. FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND, Sixth Edition. CRUISE OF 
3 E BETSY, Fifth Thousand. SCENES AND LEGENDS OF THE NORTH 

SCOTLAND, Fifth Edition. yyy BOOK OF POPULAR GEOLOGY. 
In Crown 8vo Vols., cloth, price 7s, 6d, each 


THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 


THE GOSPEL IN Vogory an a Thousand. CHRIST AND THE 
INHERITANCE OF THE SAINTS, Twelfth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
ag hat 6d. each, PLEAS FOR RAGGED SCHOOLS, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 


LAMARTINE. 
MARY STUART: HER EVENTFUL LIFE AND TRAGICAL DEATH. Crown 
8vo, cloth, with Portrait, price 5s. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


bi a WAVERLEY NOVELS, various Editions, 1s. 6d. each and upwards; complete 
s from £2 2s, to £13. THE POETICAL WORKS, various Editions, 5s, and 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK; 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


WORKS BY —— GUTHRIE, D.D. 
ty-fifth Ghensedl Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


THE GO GOSPEL “IN EZEKIEL. Illustrated in a Series of 
Sixteenth Thousand, 


ND THE INHERITANC 
D HE: HERI AN CE OF THE SAINTS: 


Discourses from jistle to the Colossians. 
Fourth Thousand, Crown 8vo, price 3s, 6d. 


PLEAS FOR RAGGED SCHOOLS. 


“ This most finished of his > and well worthy of his fame, It is impossible to 
read them unmoved.” —TiME: 


Edinburgh : 8 and CHARLES BLACK; and all Booksellers. 
MILLER. 
‘n 8v0, price 2s. 6d., a Cheap Edition of 


M*, SCHOOLS AND. "SCHOOLMASTERS. By Hvex 


Edin! t ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 
ie Fourth Edition is now ready, price 6s. 6d., of 


ERS, OR LITTLE BY LITTLE: a a Tale of Roslyn School, 


¥. W. Farrar, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambri 
By the same Author, price 10s. 6d, 
JULIAN HOME: a Tale of College Life. 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES Buack. London: LONGMAN and Co, 
DR. WARDLAW’S THEOLOGY, THREE VOLS. OCTAVO, REDUCED FROM 26s. TO 21s. 
In Three Vols. 8vo, cloth, pp. 2000, price 21s. 


‘WARDLAW'S SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY: a Complete 
Course of Polemic Divinity. 
Mts oe of Theology should read these pages and reflect on them,.”—British 


Edinburgh: A. and BLACK; and all Booksellers. 
NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR KELLAND. 
In the Press, and shortly will be published, 


ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA FOR THE USE OF 
= Bags. By PHILIP KBLLAND, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in the University 


Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 
Just published, in 12mo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


TO THE HISTORY OF FRENCH 


LITERATURE. By Gustavz B.A., Assistant-Master at Harrow School, 


THE HISTORY, oF 


Edinburgh: A.and 0, London: and Co. 


C. E, MUDIE is again under the necessity of reminding the Subscribers to his 
Library, that while he desires to give the widest possible circulation to every work of 
acknowledged merit or general interest in History, Brograrny, 
sopny, TRAVEL, and the higher class of Frctron, he reserves the right of selection. 


The present rate of increase exceeds Hunprep anp Sgvenry THovsanp 
Votumes per Annum, consisting chiefly of vorks of permanent intcrest and yalue. 
Works of merely professional or local interest, novels of less than average ability, 
ephemeral pamphlets, quartos, costly books of plates, serials, and cheap reprints, are 
almost invariably excluded, 

New Oxrorp-street, October, 1960, 


October 27th, 1860. 
LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 


WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Ho s and Fears, by Miss Yo | The Eagles’ Nest 
‘hintock’s Voyage of of “The 4 Lady in her Own hight 


Lectures the Life of ‘Christ. 
The Worticbank Diar. wh 
Krapf’s Travels in Saxtern Africa. Life of Henry LV., by M. 

Castie Richmond, by ‘Anthony Trollope. MeCosh’s Intuitions of the Min 
Atkison’s Travels Amoor, Keminiscences of T. Assheton Sinith. 
Over the Ciifis, by Mrs. © hanter, | Martin’s Odes of Horace. 


Strozzi, by rollope. 
| Brown's Sermons on the Divine Life. 
reer. 


Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors. | Sea Anemones, by P. H. Gosse. 
All Round the Wrekin, by Walter White. | Lo ays Mission to Japan. 
Wynter’s Curiosities of Civilization, Ceylon, by sialog E. Tennent 


Aylmer’s Crttise the Pacific, 

Wearing the Wille’ 

Olnsted’s Journey ‘in the Back County 
Vaughan’s Hours with the Mystics, Retention ih, by D: Dr. Cunning. 
Faithful for Ever. Holmby House, by Ponta 

Memorials of Thomas The Shadow in the 

Leslie’s Heo Recollections. n’ 
Froude’s England, Vols. V. The Mill on the Floss. 
Mansel on etal hysics. 


The Hone mes Samuelson. Trollo) e3. 
Bennett’ in ife Be Scheider, by Mrs. Grote. 
he Semi-Attached Coup! 


Filson’ s French invasion of Kussia. 
Leod’s Travels in Eastern Africa. 


Hunting Grounds ofthe ‘Ola World, 
's Vicissitudes of Families. 


Yorster’s Arrest of the Five Members. 
Andersen’s Stories from Jutland. 
Memoir and Remains of W. C. Roscoe. 
Transformation, by N. Hawthorne. Hervey’s Rhetoric of Conversation. 
Biographies by Lord 
Burton’s Travels in Cent: 
Marshman’s Life of Havelock. 

of Australian Life. 


rs 
'yndall’s Glaciers of the Alps. 
Domenech’ s Great Deserts es of America, 


unton Manor House. Poems, by Dinah M. Mul 
Hazlitt’s History of Venice. Cohl’s "Teavele round ae Superior. 
The Wits and Beaux of Society. jvenings on the bh 


aug! 
's Odd Journeys in Adam —H 
A Summer Ramble in the Himalayas, Cloug h’s Epitome of Greek History. 
Russell’ 's in India. Lan; ley in Indus, 
Reminiscences by a ie 's Wile. lacie 
Tenn, ‘ils of the ‘ing. 


Conybeare and Howson’s ul. 

Napier’s Peninsular War, New Edition. 

immelpenninck’s Sacr ugings. 

Memorials of Harrow Sup 

Lord Dundonaid’s Autoblostaphy. 


8, by M. Jameson’ Sacred and Legendar. Art. 
Addr see Uy The op of Ti Warter’s Sea Board and t Down. 
Richt at Last, by Mrs. Gaskell. Shakespear’ s Wild Sports in In 
Binney’s Chureh Life in Australia, Bowring’ Islands, 
Artist and Craftsman,—Scar: | Farrar’s Scien ology. 


The widest possible circulation continues to be given to every Work of 
acknowledged merit or general interest in History, BioGRAPHY, RELIGION, 
PurtosorHy, TRAVEL, and the HIGHER class of FIcTIoN. 


Works of merely local or professional interest, Novels of less than average ability, 
Serials, and Cheap Reprints are almost invariably excluded. 


TNE PRESENT RATE OF INCREASE EXCEEDS 


One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes per Annum. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON; CROSS-STREET, MANCHESTER; AND 
“NEW-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION. 
TEN NOVELS OF SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, , BART. 


i Volumes of a convenient and handsome form, printed from a large and 


The Volume for November contains 
THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEIL 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


No, 82, price Sixpence, of 
TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 


CONTAINING: 
JOHN RINTOUL 
Published in Monthly Parts, price Sixpence ; and in Volumes Quarterly, price 1s. 6d, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


In Two Vols. 8¢o, price 24s, 


SiR Ww TLLIAM HAMILTON’ LECTURES ON LOGIc. 
MANSELL, fessor of Moral and 
Met sical iy. aud M Professor of Logic, 
above completes sir’ Ww Courses of Lectures on Metaphysi 
In Four Vols., price 48s. Lagi, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. > 


PARLOUR LIBRARY.—New Volume this day, price 2s. fancy boards, 


HE OPERA SINGER'S WIFE. By Mrs. Grey, Author 
“The*‘ the best specimens of imaginative literature.” — Times. 


Also, any published, 
CONFESSIONS OF A PRETTY WOMAN. a Miss P. 
or, My Adventures n Texas, OHN. 
TALES OF AVE SQUADRON. By the Coast Guard,” 
G To tug Anchor of “Tie dilt tie ™ 
iH; or, The Patricia: 


AND he Author of Sine Wiae, wide World.” 
3 Paternoster-row 
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THE NEW POEM.—Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 
SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 50, CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, 


THE NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PAUL FERROLL.” 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 10s, 6d, 


WHY PAUL FERROLL KILLED 
HIS WIFE. 


By the Author of ‘‘ 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 50, CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 
THE NEW WORK ON SPAIN. 


This day, at all the Libraries, 8vo, 21s., with numerous Engravings, 


AN AUTUMN TOUR IN SPAIN. 


_ By the Rey. R. ROBERTS, B.A. 
Of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Vicar of Milton Abbas, Dorset, 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 50, CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 10s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE FOX, 


THE FOUNDER OF THE QUAKERS. 
By the Rev. J. 8. WATSON, M.A. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 50, CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


50, ConDUIT-STREET, W. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO’S 
NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


TOO PATE. Mrs. Dimspate. Dedicated by permission 


THE LIGHTHOUSE. Two Vols., 21s. 
THE SENIOR FELLOW. By the Author of “Squires and 


LA CAVA; or, Recollections of the Neapolitans. 
THE SKELETON IN THE CUPBOARD. By Lady Scorr. 


Two Vols., 


This day, Foolscap Octavo, 6s. 


FAITHFUL FOR EVER. By Coventry Parmore. 
By the same Author, 
THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 
London: JoHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Second and Cheaper Edition, 4s. 6d. 


S worD AND GOWN. By the Author of “Guy 


Livingstone.” 


By the same Author, Third Edition, 9s. 
GUY LIVINGSTONE; OR, THOROUGH. 
: JOHN W. PARKER and SON, West Strand. 
his day, Second Edition, Two Volumes, 12s, 


WITH THE MYSTICS. By Rosert Atrrep 


VAUGHAN, B.A 


Two Volumes, Post Octavo, 14s. 


ESSAYS AND REMAINS OF THE REV. ROBERT 


ALFRED VAUGHAN. Edited, with a Memoir, by RoBERT VAUGHAN, D.D. 
London: Jonn W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Post Octavo, 9s. 
WEARING THE WILLOW: a Tale of Treland and of 
Scotland Sixty Years Ago. By the Author of “The Nut-Brown M 
By the same Author, 
MEG OF ELIBANK, AND OTHER TALES. 9s. 
THE NUT- BROWN MAIDS: a Family Chronicle of the 
Days of Queen Elizaheth. 10s. 6d. 
London: JoHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
Fifth Edition, Octavo, 16s. 


AN EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 


By E. HaRotp Brownz, M.A., Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 


Also, Foolscap Octavo, 3s. 6d. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON ,F,ROFESSOR 


BROWNE'S EXPOSITION OF THE ARTIULES, By J. Goris, M 
London: JoHN W. PARKER and Son, West emo 
This day, Octavo, 12s. 


FUSTORICAL LECTURES ON THE LIFE OF OUR 


LORD JESUS CHRIST: being the Hulsean Lectures for the Year 1859, C.J. 
ELuLicort, B.D., Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London. 


By the same Author, 5s. 


THE DESTINY OF THE CREATURE, AND OTHER 


SERMONS, preached before the University of Cambridge. 
__London: JoHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Crown Octavo, 4s. 6d. cloth, 


THE OLYNTHIACS OF DEMOSTHENES. Edited by 


the Rev. HENRY MUsGRAVE WILKINS, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, 
By the same Author, 
A MANUAL OF LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 5s. 
A MANUAL of GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 7s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY EXERCISES IN GREEK PROSE 
COMPOSITION. 4s. 6d. 


London: JoHN W. PARKER and Sox, West Strand, 
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BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, No. CCLXXXVII. 
THE SHINGLETON MYSTERY: 
A Sea-side Story. 
By DUDLEY COSTELLO. 
we T the Blaswick. Part 


Thomas Carl 


née: 
Agnes Sorel Exercise. By Monkshood. 
1X. The Shipwrecked One, By Edgar A. Bowring. 


OUR DIAMONDS RESET; 
Or, a Coquette’s Capitulation. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS, 


: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


SPIRIT-RAPPING MADE EASY, No. Il. 
THE CORNHILL NARRATIVE, AND THE PERFORMANCES OF 


LONDON 


See this and next week’s numbers of 
“ONCE WEEK” 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, ae 


THE SILVER CORD, 
A New Serial Story by SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
With Illustrations by Joun Tennret, 
Will be commenced on Saturday, November 10th, in 
“ONCE A WEEK.” 
A is published every Saturday, price with numerous Illus- 
by Mittars, Tenniet, Coantes Keene, H. K. Browns, and other 
Eminent ists, Also in Monthly Parts, and Half-Yearly Volumes, 
Volumes I. and II. are published, price 7s. 6d. each. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


VALUABLE WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


In Six Vols., price £3; or, bound in Three Vols., half morocco, £3 12s, 


THE CYCLOPADIA OF BIOGRAPHY, 


This Cyclopedia of Biography may, without presumption, be stated to be the best 
Biogra hical Dictionary extant ; unequalled in any language for the universality of its 
range, fulness, accur: 


, and completeness, It possesses the new and any cae 
feature of giving notices o! living persons, See and English Cye of conte: pg! 
~~ No work of a similar nature approaches the clopedia of Biography 
cheapness, 


In Four Vols., price £2 2s.} or, bound in Two Vols., half morocco, £2 10s, 


THE CYCLOPADIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 


The fulness and accuracy of its information renders the Cyclopedia of Geography a 
necessary manual for every library and news-room ; not presenting a dry ca‘ 
names of places, but furnishing ample and interesting details of the History, 
and Physical Features of every country in the world, according to the most recent 
coveries and investigations. 


In Four Vols., price £2 2s. ; or bound in Two Vols., half morocco, £2 10s, 


THE CYCLOPADIA OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
sented in the most ottractive form of scientific explanation, and illustrated with 
aon < beautiful wood engravings, will furnish a most desirable addition to to every 
library. the Medical Student the work is indispensable, 


in Month! 2s, 6d. each ; and in V 


THE CYCLOPADIA OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES. 


*.* These Works, perhaps forming the most valuable and comprehensive Works of, 
Reference in the language, published as a whole under the title of “Tuas ENGLISH 
CycLorzp14,” are founded upon the valuable copyright of the PENNY CYCLOPEDIA, 
which has always remained in the hands of Mr. KNIGHT. The elaborate revisions, with thé 
large additions, of the present work, have involved a new outlay for literary labour of not 
less thar Seven Thousand Pounds, making the cost of literary production alone not far 
short of Fifty Thousand Pounds. 


CHARLES KNIGHT'S 
POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Six Volumes are completed, bringing the History to the Close of the American War. 
Vol. VII. will be published in January next. 
Price 9s, each Volume. 
“ This is the History for English youth,”—Zimes, Jan. 12th, 


dis- 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 1], BOUVEBIE STREET, FLEET STREET, BG 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 
TRIGUES of th PRUSSIAN PO POLICE with a J REVO- 
in. YOXDON the Chaupber of Deputies, 


Jas and all Booksellers. 
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MESSRS. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’) 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE PAST AND FUTURE OF BRITISH RELATIONS 


IN OHINA. By Captain SHERARD OsBoRy, C.B., B.N. 


A CRUISE IN JAPANESE | ' WATERS. 


SHERARD OsBoRy, C.B., 


NARRATIVE OF THE EARL OF ELGIN’S MISSION 


TO AND JAPAN, By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 


PATRIOTS AN Dd FILIBUSTERS ; or, i Incidents of Political 
and Exploratory Trav Price 5s. 


el, By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 


FLEETS AND NAVIES. By Captain Cuartrs Hamuey. 


THE SPANISH CAMPAIGN IN MOROCCO. By 


ST. STEPHEN’S: a Poem. Second Edition. Price 5s. 
SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON’S LECTURES ON META- 
Professors 


PHYSIOS. Edited by MANSEL and VEITCH. Two Vols., 24s. 


SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON’S LECTURES ON LOGIC. 
Edited by the Samz, Two Vols., price 24s, 


LEADERS OF THE REFORMATION: LUTHER, 
CALVIN, LATIMER, KNOX. By the Rev. Principal TULLOCH, D.D, A New and 


SERMONS. By the Rev. James Carnp, 3 D.D., Author of 


“ Religion in Common Life.” Tenth Thousand. Price 7s. 64. 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND. By Aeyzs 


STRICKLAND. Complete in Eight Vols. Price £: 


THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. By the 


Rev. JamMEs WHITE, Third Edition, Price 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF FRANCE, from the Earliest Times to the 


Year 1848, By the Rev. JaMES WHITE. 


CONTINUATION OF SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON’S 


A HANDY BOOK ON PROPERTY LAW. By Lord 


St. LEONARDS. A New Edition, Enlarged, with Index. Price 3s. 6d, 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S CHEMISTRY of COMMON 


LIFE. A New Edition. Edited by GEORGE HENRY Lewes. In Two Vols., price 11s, 6d. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. By George 


Lewes. In Two Vols., price 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL PHENOMENA. 
By A. KgiTn JonNnsTON, F.R.S.E., &c. A New Edition, enlarged. Imperial Folio, 
half bound, morocco, £12 12s, 


HANDBOOK OF GEOLOGICAL TERMS AND 


GEOLOGY. By Davip PaGE, F.G.S. Price 6s, 


LIBRARY EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF SIR 
EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, BART. Publishing Monthly, in Volumes of a con- 
ag and handsome form printed from a large and le type, price 5s. each, 
Vols, 1. to XII. are published. 


THE MIL. MILL ON THE FLOSS. Grorce Extot. Seventh 
n Three Vols., price £1 11s. 


ADAM BEDE. By Georce Exsor. Eighth Edition. Two 
Vols., price 12s. 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. By Gerorex Third 


Edition, Two Vols., price 12s, 
THE LUCK OF LADYSMEDE. Two Vols., price 21s, 
PROFESSOR WILSON’S NOCTES AMBROSIANZ. 
Index, price 24s. 


° Four Vols., with Glossary and 


PROFESSOR wiisor’s S WORKS. Edited by Professor 


TALES FROM “ BLACKWOOD, ” The Tenth Volume. 
Published in Numbers, Monthly, price in Quarterly Volumes, price 1s. 6d., 


POEMS AND BALLADS OF GOETHE. Translated by 


AytToun, D.C.L., and THEODORE MARTIN. Second Edition, 


THE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. | Edited by Professor 


ArtouN. Second Edition, In Two Vols., price 
LAYS 0 OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, AND OTHER 


. By W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L. ‘Twelfth : Edition. Price 7s, 6d. 
BON GAULTIER’S BOOK OF BALLADS. With Illus. 
trations by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill. Cloth, gilt, 8s. 6d. 
THORNDALE; OR, THE CONFLICT OF OPINIONS. 
By WILLIAM SMITH. Second Edition. Price 10s. 6d. 


45, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; axp 
37, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 


By Captain | 


Second Edition. Two Vols., | 


MACMILLAN AND 
AN NOUNCEM ENTS. 


THIS DAY. 
1 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. XIII. (commencing Volume III.) for NOVEMBER, 1860, price 1s. 
CONTENTS: 
I. LIFE AND POETRY OF KEATS. By the Eprror. 
II. A DEFENCE OF MOTHERS-IN-LAW. By a Son-1n-DrrtTOo. 
III. KYLOE JOCK AND THE WEIRD OF WANTON WALLS. 
By Gronee Curries. Chapters V. and VI. 

IV. THE LOST CLUE. ; 
V. SYSTEMATIZED EXERCISE. By MAcrAREN. 
VI. TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. Chapters xEEL and XXXII. 

VII. BLIND! By the Author of “John Halifax.” 
VIII. THE GOLDEN ISLAND: ARRAN FROM AYR. 
IX. INDIAN CITIES: BENARES. 


X. THE NEAPOLITAN. REVOLUTION AND THE FUGITIVE 
SLAVE LAW. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
XI. TORQUIL AND OONA. By AtexaypeER Situ. 
XII. ITALIAN UNITY AND THE NATIONAL MOVEMENT IN 
EUROPE. By J. S. Barker. 


Vols. I. and II, handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. each.: 


LIFE ON THE EARTH: ITS ORIGIN AND 
SUCCESSION. By Joun M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., Professor 
of Geology in the University of Oxford, and Bede Lecturer in the 
University of Cambridge, &c. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

(Immediately. 


3. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY AND USE 
OF THE PSALMS. By the Rev. J. F. Turvupp, Author of “An 
Investigation into the Topography, &¢c., of Ancient Jerusalem,” &c, 
Two Vols. 8vo, 21s, (This day. 


4. 

LIFE OF DR. GEORGE WILSON, F.RSE,, late 
Regius Professor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh. With 
Portrait. 8vo. (Nearly ready. 

6. 

THE ORE-SEEKER: a Tale of the Hartz Mountains. 
With elaborate full-page Illustrations, and handsomely printed on toned 
paper, bound, elegant, gilt leaves. [Nearly ready. 

6. 

RAYS OF SUNLIGHT FOR DARK DAYS: a 

Book of Selections for the Suffering. Royal 32mo, elegantly printed. 
(Immediately. 


LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE; or, Book of 
the Revelation of St. John the Divine. By the Sie, F. D, Maurice, 
M.A. Crown 8yvo. November. 


8. 


LIFE of EDWARD FORBES, the NATURALIST. 
By Gzorcs Wi1sox, M.D., late Professor of Technology in the Univer. 
sity of Edinburgh, and AgcuiBaLp Gzrx1z, F.G.S., of the 
Survey. [In the press. 


‘THE DECALOGUE, VIEWED AS THE CHRIS. 


TIAN’S LAW. With Special Reference to the Questions and Wants 
of the Time. By the Rev. Ricnarp Tupor. Crown 8vo. 


[ Immediately. 
10. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
DYNAMICS OF A RIGID BODY. By E. J. Rovru, M.A, Fellow 
of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. [This day. 

11, 


A NEW EDITION of MR. BARNARD SMITH’S 
KEY to “ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS.” Containing Solutions 
to all the Questions. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

12, 


SECOND PART of MR. BARNARD SMITH’S 
EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. Crown 8vo, ls. [Nearly ready. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE, 


[Oct:'27; 1860... 
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NEW WORKS IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING. 


PROFESSOR HIND’S NARRATIVE OF 
THE EXPLORING EXPEDITIONS THROUGH RUPERT'S 


LAND, from Lake Superior to the foot of the Rocky Mountains. In | 


Two Vols. 8vo, with Maps of the Country explored, Geographical and 
Geological ; and numerous Illustrations ‘from Photographs of 
Native Races, Fossils new to Science, &c, 


| 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND since the ACCESSION of GEORGE THE THIRD, 
1760—1860. By THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, of the Middle Tem- 
ple, Esq., C.B., Barrister-at-Law ; Clerk-Assistant of the House of 
Commons, Vol. I. 8vo. 


HE WIT AND WISDOM OF THE REV. 
SYDNEY SMITH: A Selection of the most Memorable Pas- 
sages in his Writings and Conversation, 16mo, price 7s. 6d. 
[Now ready. 


UTOBIOGRAPHY, LETTERS, and LITE- 


RARY REMAINS OF MRS. PIOZZI (THRALE), Author 


of ‘‘Anecdotes of Dr, Johnson.’’ Edited, with Notes, and some | 


Account of her Life and Writings, by A. HAYWARD, Esq., Q.C. 
With a Portrait of Mrs. Piozzi, and an Engraving from a Picture by 
Hogarth. Two Vols. Post 8vo. 


v. 
HE SEA AND ITS LIVING WONDERS. 
; By Dr. GEORGE HARTWIG. Translated by the Author, and 
embellished with Woodcuts, and a new series of Illustrations, from 
Designs by Henry Noel Humphreys. 8vo, Price 18s. [Now ready. 


QIR JAMES M‘GRIGOR’S AUTO. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


VII. 
HE REV. JOHN AYRE’S EDITION OF 
MR. HORNE’S INTRODUCTION to the CRITICISM of the 
OLD TESTAMENT, and to Biblical Interpretation. Being 2 New 
Edition of the SrconD VoLuME of the Rev. HARTWELL HORNE'S 
fatroduction to the Oritical Study and Knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures. S8vo. 


Vill, 


A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By 

the Rev. J. T. WHITE, M.A., of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford ; and the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, M.A., of St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford. Founded on the larger Dictionary of Freund, revised by 
himself, Royal 8vo. 


TION OF MOORE'S “LALLA ROOKH:” containing Sixty- 
nine Illustrations from original Drawings engraved on Wood by Dalziel 
| Brothers ; with Five Initial Pages of Persian design by T. Sulman, 
Jun., Engraved on Wood by H. N. Woods. Feap. 4to, price 21s. 
, in ornamental covers ; or 36s, bound in morocco by Hayday. 

[On Tuesday next. 


1X. 
ME TENNIEL’S ILLUSTRATED EDI- 


x. 
| M R. LEIGHTON’S ILLUSTRATED EDI- 
| TION OF THE “ LYRA GERMANICA,” Translated by 
| CATHERINE WINKWORTH : containing Hymns for the Sundays 
and Chief Festivals of the Christian Year, embeliished with upwards of 
| 200 Original Designs engraved on Wood under the Artist’s superinten- 
| dence. Feap. 4to, Price 21s. [Just ready. 


MX LiFe, AnD WHAT SHALL I DO 


WITH IT? A Question for Young Gentlewomen. By an 
OLD MAID. Feap. 8vo, price 6s. [Now ready. 


XII. 
PoLiticaL BALLADS of the SEVEN- 


TEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES, Annotated. 
By W. WALKER WILKINS. Two Vols. Post 8vo. 


XU 


FIRST AND LAST : a Poem. Feap. 8vo. 


XIV. 


[HE CHASE OF THE WILD RED DEER 
IN THE COUNTIES OF DEVON AND SOMERSET. By 
CHARLES PALK COLLYNS, Esq. With Tllustrations, Square 


XV 


| . 

| 

| HALF-HOUR LECTURES ON FINE 

and ORNAMENTAL ART. By WILLIAM B. SCOTT, 
Head Master of the Government School of Design, Neweastle ; 

| Author of ‘ Memoirs of David Scott, R.S.A,” With 51 Woodeut 

Tilustrations. Crown 8vo, 


XVI 


ECOND SERIES of USEFUL INFORMA- 

TION FOR ENGINEERS. By WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, 
| F.R.S., President of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Man- 
' chester, Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, [On Friday next. 


| 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


¢ PHE EAGLE’S NEST” in the VALLEY 

of SIXT; a Summer Home among the Alps: followed by 

some Excursions among the Great Glaciers. By ALFRED WILLS, 

of the Middle Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition ; with 

12 Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs by Mrs. and Mr. Wills. 
Post 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


HE ABBE DOMENECHS SEVEN 

YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN THE GREAT DESERTS OF 
‘NORTH AMERICA. With a Coloured Map, and above 60 Illustra- 
tions in Chromoxylography ...............s00sese0e Two Vols, 8vo, 36s. 


APTAIN BURTON’S WORK ON THE 

LAKE REGIONS OF CENTRAL AFRICA: a Picture of 

loration. With a Map and Thirty-four Illustrations from original 
Sketches, by the Author ............0.....006. Two Vols. 8vo, 31s. 6d, 


QALMON-F ISHING IN CANADA. By a 
RESIDENT. Edited by Colonel Sir JAMES EDWARD 

ALEXANDER, K.0.L.8., F/R.G.8., 14th Regiment. Map and 
Forty WOOGGGW Post Svo, 10s. 6d. 


Two MONTHS IN THE HIGHLANDS, 
ORCADIA, andSKYE. By CHARLES RICHARD WELD, 
Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘‘ Th ees, West and East,” &c. With 
Eight Illustrations ............... Post 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


OORE’S LIFE, edited by LORD JOHN 

RUSSELL, M.P. Abridged Edition, in One Volume, uniform 

with the Proptn’s Epition oF Moorr’s Porricar Works. With 
Eight Portraits.and Two Vignettes ...... Square Crown 8vo, 12s. 64. 


Qik ROBERT PEEL’S LIFE and CHA- 
RACTER. Py the Right Hon, SIR LAWRENCE PEEL. 


ME. MARSHMAN’S LIFE OF GENERAL 


HAVELOCK, K.C.B. With Portrait and Three Plans. 
8vo, 128. 6d. 


MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS 
WRITINGS ; comprising his Contributions to Knight's Quarterl, 
Magazine, Articles contributed to the Edinburgh Review not included 
in his ‘‘Critical and Historical Essays,” Biographies written for the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Miscellaneous Poems and Inscriptions. With 


| 


| 


| 


REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD SPORTS- 
; MAN. By Colonel J. P. HAMILTON, K.H., Author of 
‘Travels in the Interior of Columbia.” With Six Illustrations. 
Two Vols. Post 8vo, 18s. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS, Paternoster-row.. 
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ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM, 
CHAPPELL’S, 50, NEW BOND STREET. 


THE BEST OF ALL HARMONIUMS 


FOR CHURCH AND DRAWING- ROOM. 
(PRICES, FROM SIX TO SIXTY GUINEAS.) 


DRAWING- ROOM. MODEL 


18 MADE IN THREE VARIETIES :— 


No. ot GUINEAS, 
1. THREE STOPS, Percussion Action, additional and in Rosewood Case: une yy 125 
2. EIGHT STOPS, ditto ditto ditto 
3. SIXTEEN STOPS, ditto ditto Voix Céleste, &c. (Win be made) 60 
N.B—A New Tutor expressly for the Drawing-Room Model is just ibaa by RIMBAULT, price 4a. 
Messrs. CHAPPELL have ee enormous Stock of the 
SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUMS, 

And of all Varieties of the ordinary kind, which are perféct for the Cxurcn, Scoot, Hatt, or Concent-Room :— 
TONE STOP, Oak Case. 107. ONE STOP (With Percussion Action), Oak Case... 
2. Ditto, Mahogany Case BE Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case... 18 
3. THREE STOPS, Oak, 15 guineas; Rosewood ey ~ 8, THREE STOPS, ditto Rosewood Case... 20 

ditto Rowewood Case... 28 10. TWELVE STOPS, ditto Oak Case. 40 
5. EIGHT STOPS, ditto Oak, 25gs.; Rosewood 26 

The three last-named Instruments are suitable for Churches. Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case... 46. 
6. TWELVE STOPS (Four rows Vibrators), Oak or _ 12. PATENT MODEL, ditto Polished Oak or 

Rosewood Case 4 Rosewood Case 55 
This Harmonium is especially adapted for Churches. Rai 


The great superiority of ALEXANDRE’s Harmoniums over all others is vouched for by the following TESTIMONIALS, which 
have heen given upon a trial side by side; all Amateurs ale invited to a similar comparison, 


From Sir Freperick Gort Ovsexry, Bart., of Music in the From Wine of the Harmonium at the Royal 
Uniwersity of Oxford. eqdemy of Music. 
Tenbury, May 10th, 1960, | have great ‘in that, in: my opinion, ALEXANDRE’S 


T have great pleasure in bearing my testimony to the superior excellence | | Continent. “ha a eee 


of M. Atexawpre’s Harmonivms. 
If I were about to purchase one myself, I should certainly jeelle Ghose | From Janzs Tons, Esq, Organist of Westminster Abbey. 
of this maker to all others, Having heard and carefully examined the Harmoniums respectively manu- 
bey : he preference to those of the jast-named maker. 
| December 10th, 1859. ‘JAMES TURLE. 
From Professor STERNDALE B , Professor of Music in the 
| From Dr. Rrupavut, Author of many celebrated Works on the Harmonium. 
} For sweetness of tone, delieaey of touch, and powers of expression, the 
50, Inverness-terrace, Kensington-gardens, W. = ayexaypee Harmonium is decidedly the best under manufacture. I have 
April 18th, 1600, _ had constant opportunities) of ‘testing the Harmoniums of various makers, 
The Harmoniums by M. ArExanpre, of Paris, which I recently had | French, German, and .and have no hesitation in pronouncing them 
the pleasure to inspect at the house of Messrs. CHAPPELL and Co., exhibit ll inferior, , especially in quality of tone, to those made by M. ALEXANDRE. 
the utmost perfection of manufacture. EDWARD ¥ -RIMBAULT, LL.D. 
Although I have always been extremely happy in giving my testimony | ae: ae f ; 
to any improvements introduced by other makers, I have never failed to con- Hoving cide sat 
| French, we are convinced are 
sider M. ALEXANDRE as the chief benefactor to the Instrument, and that to to all, lly in the most nt lit of tone ena 


him it is mainly indebted for its present importance. I may also add that any — equality of power. J. F. Burrowzs.;  Frawx Mort. 


Harmoniums I have been called upon to select, up to the present time,have LL. Ener. &K. F. 
been chosen from those manufactured by M. ALEXANDRE. C, E. Ricuaprps. ~ 
W. Kune, James TURLE. 
WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT. G. A. ARREN. VINCENT 


Fall descriptive Lists (Illustrated) will be sent on application to CHAPPELL & 0o,, 50, New Bond-street. 
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